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PREFACE 



THESE Considerations, written during the last 
six years' residence in France, have already 
appeared in the Press of the United States. They 
were written from year to year without any thought 
of republication, which seems justified to-day by the 
acuity of the conflict between the Church and the 
French atheocracy, a conflict which cannot but 
interest Christians everywhere. 

J. N. B. 
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THE 

RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION 

IN FRANCE 



FIRST IMPRESSIONS 

Lyon, March \*ith^ 1900. 

There seems to be considerable misapprehension in 
the United States as to the status of the Catholic 
Church in France. " One iniquitous arrangement in 
France," writes the Central Baptist^ " is the support of 
the priesthood out of public funds." In receiving 
stipends from the State the French clergy, however, 
are no more its debtors, nor its functionaries, than 
holders of French 3 per cents who receive the interest 
of their bonds. When that essentially satanic move- 
ment, known as the French Revolution, swept over 
this fair land, deluging it in blood, the wealth of the 
Church, the accumulation of centuries, was all con- 
fiscated by the hordes who pillaged and devastated, 
and killed in the name of Liberty, Fraternity, and 
Equality, until Napoleon restored order with an iron 

B 



2 RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION IN FRANCE 

hand. A born ruler of men, this Corsican understood 
that the principal feature of the work of restoration 
must be the reorganization of the Catholic Church in 
France. Accordingly he concluded with the Pope 
the convention known as the Concordat It was not 
possible in the dilapidated state of the country to 
restore the millions that had been stolen by those 
" champions of liberty who/' according to Macaulay, 
'* compressed into twelve months more crimes than 
the kings of France had committed in twelve 
centuries." Still less was it possible to rebuild 
many noble structures, and recover works of art 
sold by sordid harpies or destroyed by impious 
vandals. It was accordingly agreed (Arts. 13 and 
14, Concordat) that in lieu of this restitution the 
State should henceforth pay to the Church, annually, 
the stipends of so many archbishops, bishops, 
curates, etc. 

The Concordat constitutes an organic law of the 
State. The clergy receive their stipends, not as 
a salary, but as the payment of a debt due to them 
by the State. It is in vain, therefore, that efforts are 
made now to represent the Catholic clergy as 
salaried functionaries of the State. The act by which 
Waldeck Rousseau recently decreed the suppression 
of the stipends of certain bishops was wholly arbitrary, 
and, moreover, the violation of an organic law. It 
was the partial repudiation of a public debt, quite 
as dishonourable as if the payment of interest of 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS 3 

three per cent bonds were withheld from certain 
bondholders. 

The position of Protestant and Jewish ministers in 
France is entirely different They do receive salaries 
which are purely gratuitous. The Revolutionists did 
not trouble them, and they had no part in the Con- 
cordat of 1 80 1. We may say that the French 
Revolution was appeased, but it is not over by any 
means. No nation less well founded and grounded 
could have withstood as France has done the shocks 
and upheavals of a century. 

To this day France is still profoundly Catholic, in 
spite of the millions of public money expended in 
so-called non-sectarian primary schools and colleges. 
Travellers stroll into French churches, in summer, 
at High Mass on Sundays at 9.30 or 10.30 gener- 
ally, and because they find a very small congre- 
gation at this service they report that the churches 
are deserted and religion fast dying out. They 
ignore the fact that in these churches low masses 
have been said hourly since 5 a.m., so that people 
may comply with their duty, and then go off on their 
outing. Lyon has many large beautiful old churches, 
and many handsome new ones. Yet not one of them 
could contain all their parishioners if they wished to 
attend the same service. 

For nearly twenty-five years the Government has 
been running its educational machine at immense 
cost, compelling the French to support schools they 
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will not patronize, as well as those of their own choice. 
Nevertheless, State colleges and primary schools are 
so neglected that laws are being devised ''to compel 
parents to send their children to them. If all other 
means fail, the congregations of both sexes occu- 
pied in teaching will be suppressed. This is the 
Government's programme. There is nothing so bad 
as the corruption of that which is best France is still 
profoundly Catholic, and it is only natural that the 
struggle between good and evil should be sharp here. 
The forces of reaction and action are always propor- 
tionate. Hence it is that France has always been 
" the centre of Masonic history," and of the Goddess 
Reason's supreme efforts against Christianity. Her 
temperament, too, makes her a choice field for experi- 
ments. 

We can therefore understand M. Waldeck Rous- 
seau's indignation when so many bishops openly 
expressed their sympathy with and admiration for the 
Assumptionist Fathers who were condemned recently 
— and condemned for what crime ? For being an un- 
authorized association of more than twenty persons, 
when there are hundreds of other similar associations 
at the present moment. 

Briefly stated, the present phase of the Church in 
France is simply the nineteenth-century phase of the 
struggles of Investiture in the Middle Ages; the 
secular power seeking to have and to dominate a 
national Church, whose ministers are to be nothing 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS s 

but state functionaries, bound to serve and to sup- 
port the Government. This was the old pagan ideal, 
and every portion of the Church that has renounced 
allegiance to Rome has fallen into this condition. In 
England, in Russia, in the Byzantine Empire, in 
Turkey, in Africa — ^wherever there is a national 
Church — ^it is little better than a department of State. 
The Gallican Church narrowly escaped a similar fate 
in the days of Louis XIV. The Civil Constitution of 
the Clergy was another desperate and abortive attempt 
to nationalize and secularize the Church in France. 
Gloriously, too, her clergy expiated their momen- 
tary Gallican insubordination. All over France they 
were guillotined, drowned, and exiled, and imprisoned, 
en masse, rather than submit to the Civil Constitution 
of the Clergy. There is nothing more admirable in 
the history of Christianity than the conduct of the 
victims massacred in the convent of the Carmelites, 
converted into a prison by the Jacobins. Martyrs 
and confessors were as numerous as in the first cen- 
turies of the Church, and from their ashes arose 
a new French Church purified by poverty and 
suffering. 

Never have institutions of learning and charity 
under religious direction been so numerous. No 
country has a clergy more zealous, more learned, 
more united with the Holy See than that of France 
to-day. No wonder then that the powers of darkness 
are devising means to destroy the new structure, so 
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zealously and so laboriously raised on the ruins 
accumulated by the Revolution of 1790. 

"Not on the feast day, lest there be an uproar 
among the people." Violent measures would rouse 
French Catholics from their political apathy. The 
Government cannot afford to do this. Religious 
liberty must be destroyed by degrees — and herein 
lies the danger. 
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THE TWO CAMPS 

May 2^th^ 1900. 

To the thoughtful and sympathetic observer, France 
presents a singular spectacle of duality — two camps 
and two standards are confronting each other, neo- 
paganism and Christianity. By Christianity I mean, 
of course, Catholicism, for though there may be good 
Protestants, who adhere to some of the truths of 
revealed religion, such a thing as a good pervert 
French Protestant is a lusus naturcBy practically non- 
existent. It is a notorious fact that Protestants in 
France as elsewhere in Europe are, as a rule, abso- 
lutely indifferent in religious matters since they have 
ceased to be persecuted, and in many cases they have 
become the enemies of revealed religion. 

All civilization, all redemption from barbarism, is 
fostered and developed around a sanctuary. Conse- 
crated hands have, in every instance, laid the comer 
stone of the social edifice. The Church, the school- 
house, the university, the courts of justice — ^these are 
the normal steps by which societies, cities, and nations 
have advanced in the Old World out of barbarism 
and chaos since the overthrow of the Roman Empire. 
Of France this is pre-eminently true. Hundreds of 
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8 RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION IN FRANCE 

villages and towns bear the names of holy missionary 
monks who built first a cell, and then a monastery 
around a chapel, which became the centre of a village, 
that grew in time to be a city. We see the same 
thing all over Europe and in the British Isles. Gibbon 
says that the French bishops made the French mon- 
archy as bees construct a honeycomb. Like every 
institution that bears a religious imprint, this monarchy 
was long-lived. Those who descant so volubly on 
the flightiness of the French people, always over- 
turning their government and never satisfied with the 
one they have, would do well to reflect that the 
French monarchy lasted some fourteen centuries. 
When this monarchy was overthrown by the assassina- 
tion of Louis XVI there was formed a vortex in 
which were engulfed millions of human lives. Not 
that I consider a monarchical or any special form of 
government indispensable to France's prosperity. 
There is, however, one essential condition. The 
generating principle of the French nation was the 
Catholic Faith. Without it, France would no longer 
be herself. She would disintegrate interiorly, and 
dismemberment and decadence would follow. France 
is still profoundly Catholic, in spite of the prodigious 
efforts made since the days of Voltaire and Tom 
Paine by numerous native and alien religious vandals, 
whose prostituted intellects were garnished from the 
storehouse of centuries of Christian culture. She 
will always be this or nothing. For any one who 
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THE TWO CAMPS 9 

knows France, historically and psychologically, it is 
preposterous to think of a substitute creed, corre- 
sponding to any of the various shreds of Christianity, 
which do duty for religion under the name of some 
one or other of the multitudinous Protestant sects. 

France, I repeat, will always be Catholic or nothing. 
But the Government is on the verge of apostasy. 
For the first time in French history the usual religious 
observances on Good Friday were suppressed in all 
the naval ports. " What thou doest do quickly," and 
on this occasion the order was sent by telegraph on 
Thursday evening. As I stated in my last letter, 
irreligious education is doing its work, and the in- 
crease of juvenile criminals is appalling.^ 

If the projected law regarding religious associations 
is voted, it will be tantamount to the abolition of all 
religious teaching, as the existence of these congrega- 
tions will be rendered impracticable. England and 
the United States will be the gainers, as they were 

^ I transcribe the following from Ia Lyon Republicain (ministerial 
anti-clerical), 1905: — "The criminality of youths from sixteen to 
twenty-five is increasing in shameful and overwhelming proportions. 
This collection of beardless scoundrels, cynically vicious, murderers, 
thieves, sotUeneurs^ is the curse of our large cities. ... It is only 
since fifteen or eighteen years at most that criminalists notice this re- 
markable depravation of youths almost children. . • . May we not ask 
if the State that has done the most for instruction has not done the 
least for education? Truly this frightful development of youthful 
criminality, of alcoholism, and anti-socialism must make us reflect" 

** Fiftun years or tightein at most J** The scholar anti-Christian 
laws of Jules Ferry, Goblet, Paul Bert, date from 1882 to 1895, and by 
Uieir fruits they are judged. 
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when the Revolution dispersed the priesthood in 
i;90. 

The French Government is on the verge of apostasy, 
as I have said. Is this a cause, a presage, or a symp- 
tom of national decadence ? All three, I fear. Nations 
stand or fall with their governments. They have 
the government they merit and they are punished 
for the evil doings of their rulers. " I gave them 
a king in my wrath," it was written. Is there suffi- 
cient vitality left in the French constitution to reject 
the poison that is undermining it, and of which 
alcoholism, unknown in France fifty years ago, is but 
the outward and visible sign ? The assertion I make 
that the greatness of the French people and their 
very national existence is bound up with the Christian 
Faith is unquestioned by every thinker in France, 
even by those who, for diverse reasons, do not practise 
their religion, though they all bank on the last sacra- 
ments and would be very sorry to see their wives and 
children neglect their religious duties. 

The governments which have succeeded each other 
since 1880 have flattered themselves that they could 
govern without the Church and against the Church. 
Bismarck tried it and failed. The Catholic party 
triumphed. It still holds the balance of power in 
Germany, and the nation is growing daily more power- 
ful and prosperous. In France, alas ! it is quite the 
contrary. In order to crush what they are pleased to 
call the " clerical " party, the Government has allied 
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itself with Socialists of the reddest streak. Indeed, 
we may say that anarchy and socialism^ or collec- 
tivism as it is called, are sitting in high places. 

Any president or minister who dared to stem the 
tide would fall. They must temporize, resign, or die. 
Carnot was assassinated. Casimir-Perier resigned ; 
Faure, who steadily opposed the revision of the 
Dreyfus case, was poisoned, I am told — at any rate, 
it is said that he died almost immediately after 
swallowing a cup of tea at a soiree. Though the 
public has no means of forming a correct judgment 
regarding the guilt of the notorious Dreyfus, the 
most important evidence having been secret, I have 
never doubted that he was justly condemned. At 
any rate, he accepted the Presidential pardon, and 
withdrew his appeal, a strange thing for an innocent 
man to do. This alone, it would seem, ought to 
estop him from a new trial. But unfortunately the 
whole thing is to be gone over again, though it is 
a perfect nightmare for four-fifths of the French 
nation. 

I know France intimately since thirty years, and it 
is with infinite sorrow that I diagnose her present 
condition and its perils. 

According to custom, the Imperial Court of Russia 
retired to Moscow for Holy Week, and while the 
Czar, laying aside court etiquette, was kneeling 
humbly on the bare fioor among his peasant subjects, 
holding his lighted candle like them, his allies, the 
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rulers of France, were desecrating Easter Vigil by 
inaugurating the Paris Exhibition with speeches, 
which seemed to have been compiled from those 
made by Robespierre and his companions on that 
very Champs de Mars a century ago, when they 
inaugurated their theo-philanthropy and the worship 
of the Goddess of Reason. 

I presume Holy Saturday was selected because it 
is a high festival among the Jews ; otherwise Easter 
Monday would surely have been more appropriate in 
a country where there are thirty-five million Catholics. 
This was on the 9th April, and the Exposition they 
were in such a hurry to inaugurate on that particular 
day is far from ready even now. 



THE ASSOCIATIONS BILL 

May /^th^ 1901. 

A YEAR ago I wrote in these columns as follows: 
" For twenty years the Government has been running 
its educational machine at immense loss, compelling 
the French to support their own schools as well as 
those they will not patronize. Nevertheless, State 
schools and colleges are so neglected that laws are 
being devised to compel parents to send their children 
to them. If all other means fail, the congregations of 
both sexes occupied in teaching will be suppressed." 
Now this is the true object of the Associations 
Bill; all the rest is merely padding. Liberty of 
association for Freemasons, Socialists, and all friends 
of the Third Republic will be untrammelled as 
heretofore. The blow aimed at religious teachers 
is of peculiar interest at this hour, when Christians, 
all over the world, are recognizing the immense 
importance of the religious education of the young, 
if we would preserve the structure of Western civiliza- 
tion, so laboriously built up during 2000 years, and 
save its deep foundations from being sapped by the 
returning tide of barbarism and paganism. For the 
revolutionary spirit of to-day is simply another 

13 



14 RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION IN FRANCE 

version of that renaissance of paganism which culmi- 
nated in the Protestant revolt. As in the past, it will 
be met by a great Catholic revival like that of the 
sixteenth century, which Macaulay has so eloquently 
described in his Essay on Ranke's Papacy, This 
is the counter-revolution against which the self-styled 
government of " Defense Republicaine " is dressing 
its batteries. Already the effects of this revival are 
felt, and, as Macaulay has pointed out, revivals of the 
religious spirit, this everlasting factor in the history of 
humanity which our pseudo-scientists so unscientifi- 
cally ignore, always redound to the benefit of 
Catholicism. When men like Brunetifere, Bourget, 
Lemattre, Frangois Copp^e, become standard-bearers 
of truth, we are consoled for the vociferations of any 
number of Vivian is, Trouillots, etc., in and outside 
the French Chambers, for whom "the eternal deca- 
logue'' is but an antiquated superstition that must 
be swept away. 

The law against the Congregations has been opposed 
in the Chambers by many Republicans who have no 
religious scruples, and one may safely afHrm that 
there is not a respectable Frenchman, outside the 
coterie in power, who does not condemn the Bill. 

A few days before its passage, a mass meeting of 
many trade unions, presided over by Leroy Beaulieu, 
was held in Paris to protest against the projected 
suppression of the Congregations. The eminent econo- 
mist declared that the proposed legislation was one 
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THE ASSOCIATIONS BILL 15 

of " national suicide." If the law is so repugnant to 
the French in general, how is it that the Government 
always obtains a majority ? it may be asked. 

The explanation lies in the fact that while honest 
Frenchmen have been attending to their business and 
leaving politics strictly alone, this anti-religious cam- 
paign has been carefully prepared since many years 
by the enemies of Christianity. Like all notable 
persecutions, it is the work of secret societies. The 
Boxers of China are a congeries of these societies. 
In the days of Julian the chief instigators and abettors 
of persecution were the secret societies of Mithra, 
whom Renan declared to have been "veritable 
Masonic lodges with their initiations, passwords,'' etc. 

Since 1875 the " Grand Orient," in which the Jewish 
element predominates, has gradually been gathering 
into its hands all the reins of government ; not a very 
difficult task, seeing that as a rule respectable, indus- 
trious Frenchmen will not touch politics, while the 
emissaries of the lodges go out into the slums of 
mining and industrial centres, and organize primaries 
and Socialist clubs that defeat any respectable candi- 
date who dares to enter the lists against the candidate 
of the Government Jules Lemattre, in the Echo de 
Paris ^ states that there are 400 deputies and 10 
ministers who are Freemasons. As these latter num- 
ber about 25,000 in France, it follows that there is one 
representative in Parliament for every 50 Freemason 
electors, whereas there is only one representative 
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for every 1800 votes who are not affiliated to the 
" Grand Orient" With a house packed in this way, 
any legislation is possible. Madame Sorgues, lately 
sub-editor of Jaur^s' Socialist organ, La Petite Re- 
publique^ has published some interesting revelations, 
showing how the Judeo Freemasons have made tools 
of the Socialists in order to seize the reins of govern- 
ment. " In combating the combats of Dreyfus," she 
writes, " Jaur^s and his friends brought about a singular 
rapprochement of the two most irreconcilable camps 
. . • thepresentsof the kings of capital were accepted. 
The first service rendered was to restore the tottering 
Socialist Press. • . • All the advanced [meaning anti- 
clerical Socialist] dailies have passed into the hands 
of the great barons of finance ; they are their journals 
now, not the journals of the workers. . . . Then they 
cast their eyes on Waldeck Rousseau, the clever 
rescuer of the Panamists. . . . The agent of the 
Dreyfus politics had the happy thought of intro- 
ducing into the Cabinet, Millerand, the Socialist 
leader, with the consent of his party. Socialism 
become ministerial would be damestiqui^ and ren- 
dered inoffensive against capital," etc. Last fall, the 
President, Loubet, when at Lyons, dared to be the 
guest of the Chamber of Commerce, in spite of the 
Socialist mayor, Augagneur, and his gang. Im- 
mediately, the Aurorey a Socialist organ of Paris, 
clamoured for his suppression in these terms: ''As 
he is not subject to the same accidents as Felix Faure, 
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we must defend ourselves without waiting for the 
good offices of Judith." M. Faure, M. Loubet's 
predecessor, it will be remembered, is said to have 
died suddenly after a cup of tea at a soiree given by 
a rich Jewess, and the present ministry of the Dreyfus 
revision, to which he had been steadfastly opposed, 
came into power almost before the country knew 
what had happened, bringing in their political wallet 
another Dreyfus trial and this notorious Associations 
Bill. 

If I insist, it is because I wish that it may be clearly 
understood that the French people are not guilty of 
the criminal legislation of which they are the victims, 
owing to their incurable reluctance to touch the mire 
of politics, left, as a rule, to the most unworthy and 
unscrupulous. 

M. Waldeck Rousseau is a smart, wily politician ; 
so was Camille Desmoulins, an obscure, ambitious 
lawyer, who saw in the Revolution of 1790 a grand 
opportunity of reaching a proud eminence. This 
accomplished, he had no further use for Revolutionists. 
** The Revolution is over," he said ; but it went on 
and on, until his own head rolled into the fatal 
basket 

How long will all this last? How long will the 
mad dogs of Socialist anarchy be held in leash 7 
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yd Aprily 1 901. 

Few persons in the United States have the leisure or 
the means of following the debates of the French 
Chambers, and appreciating the Law on Associations, 
of which many garbled and falsified versions appear in 
metropolitan and other dailies. 

It is pre-eminently a project of tyranny and 
religious persecution. The sympathy of sectarian 
antagonism with anti-Catholic measures, in any part 
of the world, is always a foregone conclusion. It 
does not concern itself with the arbitrary tyranny in- 
volved, alleging, perhaps, that now the tables are 
turned, and thirty-five millions of Catholics are being 
treated as were the Huguenots from 1685 to 1790. 
But when former governments strove to maintain 
national unity, founded on " One Lord, one Faith, one 
Baptism," their position was that of a man defending 
his own house against assailants, while the position of 
this Government is that of a small armed band who 
have taken forcible possession, and mean to coerce 
and outlaw the owners by imprescriptible right But 
neither Elizabeth nor Louis XIV ever invoked liberty 
to palliate their coercive policy in order to establish, 
or maintain unity or uniformity. 

18 
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As Bodley says in his excellent work on France 
(1898) : " The intolerant system under the Third Re- 
public differs from all persecutions known to history 
in that it is not only practised in the name of liberty, 
but is aimed against an established religion " — in pos- 
session since fifteen centuries. 

It is a curious fact that the Huguenots, so clamor- 
ous for toleration and the rights of conscience in the 
past, have during a century of absolute liberty and 
equality, 1793-1900, dwindled from 2,000,000 in 
a population of 27,000,000 to 600,000 in a population 
of 38,000,000. They have evolved, in the usual pro- 
cess of Protestant disintegration, into the deistical 
and atheistical minority who, with the Jews, are now 
so determined to restore national unity in national 
infidelity. For it is a notorious fact that France is 
ruled and oppressed by a small coalition of Free- 
masons, chiefly Protestants and Jews, who are using 
the Socialists as cats' paws. 

Waldeck Rousseau clearly stated the Government's 
programme in his political speech at Toulouse, and 
its scope is unmistakable, no matter what affectation 
of tolerance and amity for the secular clergy may 
accompany it. He is an astute lawyer, and his un- 
ruly band of Socialist henchmen in the Chambers 
often try his patience sorely by calling a spade 
a spade. 

The suppression of religious orders and the con- 
fiscation of their property is no new thing. St. Paul 
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reminds the Hebrews of their neophyte fervour, and 
how they accepted being despoiled with joy. Rapi- 
nam is the word used in the Vulgate; modern 
euphemism eschews the unsavoury word robbery, and 
says " secularizationl^ " liquidation.^* Julian the Apos- 
tate, like the Rousseaus and the Trouillots of to-day, 
was also of opinion that the ^' Clericals " must be im- 
poverished and discredited in order to crush out 
Christianity. Henry VIII robbed and suppressed 
English monasteries simply because he saw no other 
means of replenishing the empty treasury he had in- 
herited. Moreover the religious orders were not 
likely to sustain him in his new character of supreme 
head of the Anglican Church. Suffering, crime, and 
ignorance reached unprecedented proportions in the 
century that followed, as we learn from Strype's 
Chronicles. Lecky asserts that 75, coo vagrant beg- 
gars were hanged in Henry's reign. 

Suppressions and confiscations have always been 
a prominent feature in all revolutions, and they have 
been numerous in the nineteenth century. The 
reason is twofold. Everything that has a religious 
stamp is essentially and very properly conservative. 
It requires infinite pains, patience, and wisdom to 
build up or to reconstruct Any fool or madman can 
tear down. Quieta non movere. The religious con- 
gregations, therefore, were always the last to abandon 
the mother country or the regime under which they 
had existed for centuries. On the other hand, revolu- 
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tionists always have a crying need for money to 
furnish the sinews of rebellion, and also, incidentally, 
to feather the nests of patriots. What can be more 
handy, too, than church property, and the untold 
wealth of the religious orders ! It is true that these 
gold mines are sometimes found to be " salted," as 
they are in the fantastical statistics put forth by the 
Rousseau ministry.^ They seldom justify the brilliant 
expectations of the populace lured by the. perspective 
of rich spoils, as they are to-day — pensions for the 
veterans of toil, etc. 

These spoliations have always been followed by an 
immense recrudescence of popular misery. It was so 
in France, in Italy, in Spain — everywhere. 

The twofold motive that instigated these spoliations 
does not excuse them, but it explains and perhaps 
palliates to some extent. In France, to-day, there is 
no extenuating circumstance. The Holy See loyally 
lent its support to the Third Republic when the 
second president, M. Gr^vy, humbly solicited it at 
a precarious moment. Leo XIII distinctly requested 
the clergy and the faithful to rally to the Republic in 
the interest of peace. With very few exceptions the 
regular and the secular clergy have strictly ab- 
stained from politics. The inquisition of which the 

^ In January, 1906, M. Poincar^, minister of finance, in reply to 
M. Grousseau, admitted that up to February, 1905, the State had 
advanced the sum of 4,551,3x9 fire, to the liquidators of the Congrega- 
tiotti. 
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Assumption Fathers were recently the object only 
succeeded in incriminating two or three members of 
the order. 

Of course the regular and secular clei^ cannot 
urge their flocks and their pupils to embrace the 
atheistical and pagan ideals of the coalition in 
power. If this be disloyalty they are all disloyal. 

Considering that since 1888 not less than 20,000,000 
have been added every year to the public expendi- 
ture, one might suppose that the Government would 
think twice before depriving itself of this army of 
some 180,000 self-sacrificing men and women who 
minister to the poor, the sick, the maimed, the blind, 
the insane, the orphan, and the outcast Recently 
the Prefect of the Department of Bouches du Rhone 
was summoned by the anti-clericals to secularize all 
the hospitals. He refused to accede to their request, 
alleging that th6 budget of charity was totally in- 
adequate already, and that many indigent sufferers 
were turned away from lack of accommodation. 
This is only one item ; what will it be when the 
Government has to pay an army of hirelings to 
minister to the poor all over the land? But the 
Congregations do not concern themselves with bodily 
wants only. Many of them are devoted to the educa- 
tion of all classes. This is the head and front of 
their oflending, and the true reason of their taking 
off. Every one knows that the godless scholastic 
institutions devised by Paul Bert, Ferry, and Jules 
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Simon are repugnant to the nation, and have been 
a complete failure. In spite of the millions of public 
money lavished upon them, they have never been 
able to hold their own against the religious schools of 
the Congregations, which are supported entirely by 
private initiative, and at the cost of great pecuniary 
sacrifices on the part of Catholic parents, who support 
two sets of schools — those they patronize and those 
for which they have no use. Not content with im- 
posing these sacrifices, as in the United States, the 
Third Republic now proposes to crush out all compe- 
tition by suppressing the teaching congregations, and 
indeed all congregations, with the proviso of retaining 
for the present such as shall be deemed of public 
utility — meaning, of course, those who bring surcease 
to the straining budget by rendering gratuitous 
service to thousands, who would be a burden to the 
State, in a country already taxed to its utmost 
capacity. The tyrannical and arbitrary character of 
a measure which declares all conventual institutions 
"against public order" on account of their vows, 
which are likened to "personal servitude," and yet 
utilizing some of them, does not trouble these modem 
Dracos. Still less are they concerned with the iniquity 
of depriving thousands of citizens of the right to dis- 
pose of their lives as they see fit, and of preventing 
millions of parents from educating their children as 
they choose. 
About the middle of the last century, representative 
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men like Montalembert, Lacordaire, Benyer, Dupan- 
loup, entered the political arena to fight the battle 
of free education against the tyranny of the State 
University. They won the day, and freedom in 
educational matters seemed henceforth the inalienable 
appanage of France and of all communities boasting 
of Western civilization. 

The aim of the projected Law of Associations is to 
crush out this liberty. It is no question of Church 
and State, but of Christianity and liberty against 
atheism and tyranny. All the rest is mere padding. 
It is a reversion to Lacedaemonian state tyranny and 
an odious anachronism. No wonder, then, that the 
present Dreyfus-Rousseau ministry should seek to 
throw dust in the eyes of the public, even subsidizing 
press syndicates to mislead public opinion abroad. 

In a nutshell, the Trouillot Bill amounts to just 
this: No association can exist without government 
authorization, which will never be given to any re- 
ligious congregation formed for educational purposes. 
None need apply but those who work with the 
Government. "We will give our money only to 
those who please us," said the Socialist mayor of 
Lyons recently. " Our money," forsooth— considering 
that the taxpaying portion of the community of 
Lyons is strongly Catholic and Conservative. Yet 
this municipal autocrat declared that destitute chil- 
dren, who went to any but state schools, should not 
be assisted by civic funds. 
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It is the true Jacobin spirit that permeates this 
Republican organism. The stamping out of religious 
education is itself but a means to an end. That 
arch-traitor Renan declared "that religion would 
die hard ; primary education and the substitution of 
scientific for literary studies were the only means of 
killing it'* 

The final purpose of this Republic is to establish 
national unity in national atheism, with perhaps a 
creedless church administered by servile state function- 
aries — a modified form of the worship of the Goddess 
of Reason. In saying this I do not calumniate the 
Republic, as Waldeck Rousseau himself clearly stated 
the governmental programme at Toulouse. A small 
coalition of Jews, Protestants, and other Freemasons 
have gained control of the country by capturing the 
Socialist vote. The latter do not yet see that they 
are being used as cats' paws. For what fellowship 
can there be between Jew capitalists and collec- 
tivists? All honest, industrious Frenchmen despise 
politics as a rule. The great mining and industrial 
centres and the slums of large cities furnish practi- 
cally all the voters, and this proletariat is lured on 
by brilliant prospects of the collectivist Utopia that 
is coming, when the Congregations and the Church 
have been abolished. Respectable Frenchmen, who 
do try to serve their country by taking a hand in 
politics, usually withdraw in disgust, and thus the 
scum comes to the top and is utilized by unscrupulous 
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ambition. If any one wants to enjoy a clever, graphic 
pen-picture of French politics, let him read Les marts 
qui parUnt, by M. de Vogu6. 

The purpose of those in power is, I repeat, to 
break away completely and for ever from the Catholic 
religion, with which the French nation is so bound 
up that its fibres can only be torn out with the last 
palpitating remnants of national life. " Few greater 
calamities can befall a nation," wrote Lecky, "than 
to cut herself off as France has done from her own 
past in her great Revolution." To consummate this 
calamity is the avowed purpose of this Government. 
A hue and cry is raised by its Socialist henchmen at 
papal ingirence in French affairs, though the Con- 
cordat surely gives the Pope a right to protest against 
the ostracism and proposed suppression of the Con- 
gregations, as being a violation of Article I of the 
Concordat, which guarantees the "free exercise of 
the Catholic religion in France." 

Meanwhile " The Jewish Alliance*' and the ^^ Inter- 
national operate freely and openly, causing strikes 
in every direction, and disorganizing the industrial 
conditions here for the benefit of other countries. 
During the last few months immense sums are being 
taken out of the country, not by the Congregations 
only by any means. The boom in the New York 
Stock Market, which redounds to the credit of the 
McKinley administration, may be connected with 
this migration of personal property from France, 
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It has been France's glory and misfortune to be 
a great purveyor of ideas, ideals, and fashions. She 
is essentially missionary, and was in the vanguard 
of Christianity from the beginning. In the early 
centuries of the Church, her monastic missionaries 
peopled the islands that lie around this beautiful 
Riviera. St Vincent de Lerins, St Tropez, St Aygulf, 
St Maxim, have left indelible footprints in these 
r^ions. In her terrible Revolution France was an 
object-lesson to the nations, whose intervention saved 
her from self-extermination. Foreign war was a boon 
and a safety-valve. The Commune of 1870 was 
another warning to the nations. Again to-day she is 
being made a spectacle to men and angels — to men 
who are^ with secret rejoicing, applauding the Waldeck 
Rousseau ministry, and all for which it stands. They 
known full well that decadence and doom are near. 
There will be another Sedan, another Commune. 
The colonies, Indo-China in particular, will be the 
first to fall away in the general dismemberment 

I know France intimately since more than thirty 
years, and it is with infinite sorrow that I diagnose 
her condition. Her recuperative powers are very 
great I fear, however, that they will prove in- 
adequate after the next great shock. 

But France's admirable gift of apostleship, her 
lofty idealism, which no number of Voltaires could 
abase or abate, will not perish with her territorial 
integrity, nor even with her national life. Like the 
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deathless masterpieces of Greece and Rome, her im- 
mortal genius will inform and inspire countless un- 
born generations, long after France herself shall have 
become a mere geographical reminiscence. ** I will 
move thy candlestick," it is written — not extinguish. 



ARBITRARY INCONSISTENCY 

i6/^ February^ 190Z, 

The attitude of the Jacobin government in France 
towards the rehgion professed by nine-tenths of the 
inhabitants is truly instructive. After prating about 
liberty, fraternity, and equality, and the rights of man 
for a hundred years, the successors of the revolu- 
tionary Constituante are preparing to deal a death- 
blow at the most sacred rights of the individual, to 
overstep the most arbitrary acts of any regime, nay 
of the Inquisition itself. These, at least, only con- 
cerned themselves with outward manifestations of 
personal idiosyncrasies tending to disturb the social 
order. But the successors of the Jacobins of the 
Constituante^ so proud of their blood-stained origin, 
direct their attacks, to-day, against that most in- 
tangible thing the Vow, which has no existence except 
in the inner conscience of the individual, seeing that 
monastic vows which involved "civil death" were 
abolished by law in 1790, and all religious are, to-day, 
free to exercise the rights of citizens — to buy, sell, con- 
tract, or vote. The vow cannot even be considered 
a convention or a contract binding together the mem- 
bers of a religious association. 

29 
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The ground on which it is proposed to declare 
religious congregations illegal without interfering 
with Masonic and other associations is, said Waldeck 
Rousseau, that " our public right [droit public] and 
that of other States proscribes all that constitutes an 
abdication of the rights of the individual, right to 
marry, to possess, all, in fact, that resembles personal 
servitude." 

Thus in the name of liberty and the famous rights 
of man, I am denied the right to exercise my free- 
will by electing to remain single, because not to 
marry would be an abdication of one of the rights of 
the individual, and resemble "personal servitude." 
Anything more grotesquely inconsistent cannot well 
be imagined, and this project of law has been in pro- 
cess of elaboration in the lodges since twenty years 1 
In 1880, when the decree against the Jesuits and all 
congregations of men was promulgated, it was de- 
clared illicit and unconstitutional by 1500 jurists, and 
400 of the higher magistrates, who refused their con- 
nivence, were removed from office. One of my best 
friends was among these victims. The decree was 
enforced manu militari^ but the current of public 
opinion was so strong that, ere long, these establish- 
ments were reopened and continued their good works 
unmolested. 

It was next proposed to crush out the Congrega- 
tions by fiscal measures. This also has proved in- 
adequate, and the present project of law is the 
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supreme effort of a most paternal and absolute 
Republic to secure the liberty of thousands of un- 
appreciative subjects, by preventing them from 
exercising it in the choice of a mode of life. 
Truly a strange aberration of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity I 

Of course it is an open secret that what is aimed 
at is the destruction of the Catholic Church in France^ 
and the establishment, if possible, of a national church 
with a " civil constitution of the clergy " as was at- 
tempted in 1792. 

Before attacking the citadel it is proposed to 
demolish the two great ramparts of the Church, 
Christian education and Christian charity, by dis- 
banding the noble men and women who man these 
ramparts. 

It is a notorious fact, well established by Taine, 
that the French Revolution, with all its saturnalia of 
carnage and nameless tyranny, was the work of a 
handful, some ten thousand in all, and even many of 
these were foreigners. They carried all before them, 
and I fear that history will repeat itself. 

The moral unity of France was destroyed for 
ever by the Huguenots in the seventeenth century, 
Louis XIV sought in vain to restore it by the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685. The Revo- 
lution also tried to enforce moral unity by the un- 
limited practice of the " Sots man frire ou je te tue^ 
It is in the name of this lost moral unity that the 
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coalition in power now propose to crush out all educa- 
tional and religious liberty. French Protestantism 
can hardly be said to exist any longer. In 1799, 
when their religious and civil liberties were restored, 
Rabaut de St. Etienne, then president of the Constu 
tiiante^ stated their number to be 2,000,000 in a 
population of 26,000,000. After a century of com- 
plete liberty and equality, the Agenda Protestant of 
Lyons states their number to be 650,000 in a popula- 
tion of 37,000,000. In the usual process of Protestant 
disintegration, the Huguenots,. erstwhile so zealous 
for Calvinistic purity of doctrine, have evolved into 
the freethinking materialists, who form an important 
contingent in the anti-religious Masoxiic coalition I 
referred to some months ago. 

The situation in France painfully recalls that of 
Constantinople some forty years before the fall of the 
Eastern Empire. A house divided against itself 
cannot stand. 



A PAGAN RENAISSANCE 

loth August^ 1901. 

In a previous article I asserted that the revolutionary 
spirit so rampant to-day is a new version of that 
renaissance of Paganism in the fourteenth century 
which culminated in the Protestant revolt I find 
the same view expressed in Goldwin Smith's recently 
published work on the United Kingdom. In a 
chapter on the Renaissance he writes as follows: 
''Our generation may look upon this period with 
interest, since it is itself threatened with an interreg- 
num between Christian morality and the morality of 
science." 

" Much learning maketh thee mad " might be said 
to our generation, that seems to be science mad and 
blissfully unconscious of the paradoxes of its pro- 
gramme. We are promised a scientific religion or 
a religion of science, meaning probably a religion 
worthy of men of science, unmindful of the fact that 
men of the highest attainments have been nurtured 
in the Church in every century, and that the super- 
natural must always be an indispensable element of 
religion. 

Now Mr. Goldwin Smith raises our expectations 
D 33 
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to a future era in which " the morality of science " is 
to succeed to the hiatus or interregnum with which 
we are threatened to-day, as in the fifteenth century, 
when the Church was " drugged," he says. 

In his excellent work on Social Evolution^ Kidd 
accentuates the fact that our Western civilization, the 
highest yet attained, has been wholly religious and 
not scientific; that in intellectual capacity and attain- 
ments we are, even now^ far below the average Greek 
mind of centuries ago. This civilization of ours, 
marvellous in spite of all its shortcomings and blots, 
is founded on abnegation and self-sacrifice which are 
wholly irrational, scientifically speaking. It is indeed 
scientifically impossible for science to have any other 
morality than the law of brute force and the survival 
of the strongest, whether it be on the battlefield, the 
mart, or on 'change. The law of supply and demand 
is a corollary of this law. 

Complacency for the weak and the lowly, that 
characterized Christianity from the beginning, and 
found expression in the legend of the Holy Grail, is 
all folly, the sublime folly of the Cross. The equality 
and brotherhood of man is also part of this " foolish- 
ness," so repulsive to the cultured Greek mind. Nay, 
all our much-vaunted " free institutions " have grown 
out of this mustard seed, to which our Lord compared 
His kingdom on earth. "When the tree falls the 
shadow will depart," as Tennyson wrote in another 
connexion. Nothing will be left to our poor science- 
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ridden humanity but the cruel glare of human 
egoisms, passions, and ambitions. 

In one of those sonorous paradoxes which his 
soul loved, J. J. Rousseau assures us that ''all men 
are born free, and everywhere they are in chains." 
That all men are born free is as false as that all men 
are born upright and virtuous. History and experi- 
ence give the lie to both assertions. It is an in- 
controvertible fact that before Christ slavery was the 
normal status of the masses in every age and clime, 
and Lucanus only expressed an universally accepted 
axiom when he cynically declared that the human 
race only existed for a few : Humanum paucis vivit 
genus. 

The doom of slavery was sealed when Peter began 
his memorable discourse, saying " Men and brethren " 
to circumcised and uncircumcised alike. On that 
day the Church began her mission of liberation by 
subjugation to the Christian law. 

But so ancient and deeply-rooted an institution as 
slavery could not wisely nor safely be felled suddenly. 
It was not till 1167 that Pope Alexander III 
published the charter of Christian liberty. "This 
law alone," writes Voltaire {Essai sur les mceurs^ 
chap. LXXXIII), '' should render his memory precious 
to all people, as his efforts on behalf of liberty for 
Italy should endear him to Italians." 

Wherever Christianity permeates, even in an 
emaciated form, slavery must disappear, and wherever 
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Christianity has not penetrated slavery is and always 
will be a standing institution, with its concomitant 
d^radation of women. 

Another proposition, a corollary of the first, is 
equally true. If, and when, and where Christianity 
disappears, liberty, which is bound up with and in- 
separable from the Christian law, will also diminish 
and disappear, tantunt quantum. 

The world, in my opinion, has never adequately 
laid to heart the terrible lessons taught by the French 
Revolution. They are not laid bare in their naked 
hideousness. The glamour of those much-violated 
principles of 1789, and the ' catchwords of liberty, 
equality, and fraternity are used to cover up the dire 
significance of that event. In a moment of wild 
delirium, the most illustrious of nations allowed its 
government to pass into the hands of a band of 
atheists prepared by Voltaire and his ilk. Christianity 
was solemnly abjured in the name of the whole 
nation, and the worship of Reason inaugurated with 
all the paraphernalia of ritual and the pomp of wor- 
ship. What was the immediate result? In the 
twinkling of an eye all liberty vanished. Terror 
reigned supreme. The most sacred rights of the 
individual were proscribed. Men could no longer 
call their lives their own under the law of Suspects. 
From my window at Lyons, I could see the monu- 
ment to the victims of 1793. This city had at first 
submitted to the Revolutionary government, but the 
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Lyonnais revolted when they found themselves de- 
prived of civil and municipal liberties they had 
enjoyed under the most despotic kings. Lyons was 
besieged by those singular champions of liberty who, 
according to Macaulay, " crowded into a few months 
more crimes than had been committed by the French 
kings in as many centuries." 

Lyons succumbed after a gallant resistance of ten 
months. This quarter, where stands the monument 
to the victims, was then swampy ground, and it was 
literally soaked that year, not with the overflow of 
the Rhdne, but with human gore. On the beautiful 
Place Bellecour two guillotines functioned day and 
night, but they were inadequate to the bloody task, 
and the citizens were mown down in batches on the 
Place des Jacobins. The successors of these Free- 
mason Jacobins control the destinies of France to- 
day, by means of a Socialist parliamentary majority, 
obtained by the means I described in a previous 
article. They lost no time in ostracising tens of 
thousands of France's noblest sons and daughters, 
who may not live as they see fit, nor edcercise a pro- 
fession which is open to all by law. The law Falloux 
of 1852 confers on all citizens duly qualified the 
right to teach or open schools, and it is still un- 
repealed. Millions of parents are deprived of the 
right to educate their children as they see fit in their 
native land. Exile is the price of liberty. This is 
the beginning of that diminution of liberty which 
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must always accompany the elimination of the 
Christian principle on which our civilization reposes. 
With stupendous cynicism Waldeck Rousseau calls 
the Associations Bill a '^ law of liberty and of appease- 
ment." One or two passages will exemplify the 
character of this infamous Act 

ART. I 

All associations can be formed freely and without 
authorization. 

ART. XIII 

No religious association can be formed without 
authorization given by a law which will determine 
how it is to function. 

One of M. Waldeck Rousseau's henchmen stated 
the truth squarely, a few days ago, when he said '* the 
enemy is God," improving on Gambetta's maxim, 
** Le clericalisme voilet I'ennemi." 

Already there are symptoms that the Premier is 
being carried away by his Socialist advance guard. 
When they now demand the suppression of the Con- 
cordat he no longer protests as earnestly as he did, 
affirming his devotion to the secular clergy, whose 
interests, he used to declare, were the main object of 
the Trouillot or Associations Bill. 

The trial of Comte Lur Saluce by a so-called 
"High Court," composed of senators, was a most 
peculiar episode. Accused of plotting to restore the 
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monarchy, his defence was one long, incisive, itemized 
arraignment of the Third Republic and all its works 
and ways. His judges listened with much interest, 
fascinated, no doubt, by the truth of his statements, 
after which they found him guilty with extenuating 
circumstances — a tacit admission apparently that his 
enmity to the Third Republic was justified. Mean- 
while, poor France is threatened with all the horrors 
of another revolution, if the same elements compose 
the next parliament, as they most certainly will, if 
opposition candidates are not even allowed to hold 
meetings unmolested, as at Toulouse and Lyons 
recently. 

Religious liberty has however found a new home 
in a most unexpected quarter, none other than the 
realm of the Grand Llama of Tibet, who is sending 
a special embassy to the Czar. The latter may 
follow the good example and proclaim religious 
liberty in all the Russias, at the same time as the 
Calendar reforms which are being prepared. The 
two questions are not as irrelevant to each other as 
one might suppose at first sight. 



INCONSISTENT JACOBINISM 

t\th November^ 1901. 

In 1894, 1895, and 1896 I contributed several papers 
on the Eastern Question to the Progress. At that 
time public opinion was much excited and indignant 
over the massacres in Armenia, but none of the 
Powers who signed the Berlin Treaty thought fit to 
interfere. Massacres on a small scale were renewed 
from time to time, and a few months ago they reached 
considerable proportions; but nothing was done to 
punish the culprits, or to protect the victims of Turkish 
barbarity. 

This week a mild surprise has been caused by 
the sending of the French fleet to Turkish waters. 
The callous lethargy, which a sense of duty, a 
chivalrous sympathy with the weak and the op- 
pressed, could not dispel, has yielded to a financial 
exigency. Two naturalized citizens are creditors of 
the Sultan for a large sum. It is true they have been 
receiving most usurious interest these last fifteen 
years, but now Lorando and Turbini wish to recover 
their capital; and lo! the might of France is put 
forth on their behalf! It is said that M. Waldeck 
Rousseau, the Premier, is professionally interested in 
the matter, and will receive a fee even bigger than 

40 
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the one he earned when he saved his clients in the 
Panama scandal, who are now in the seats of the 
mighty. The long-suffering French taxpayer will 
grudgingly pay the expenses of this naval demon- 
stration, and the Porte will promptly pay up in order 
to be rid of his unwelcome visitors. But France does 
not mean to be a simple collector for MM. Lorando 
and Turbini. 

The elections of 1902 are at hand, and the semi- 
Jacobins in power are anxious to obtain the suffrages 
of the better element, and not be entirely carried 
away captive by their Socialist and ultra-Jacobin 
supporters, through whom they have seized the reins 
of government 

The Crimean war, as I have shown in Slav and 
Moslem^ was partly brought about by a similar pre- 
occupation on the part of Napoleon III, who had 
just made himself emperor by an infamous coup 
ditat. Voltairean France had allowed her pro- 
tectorate over the Eastern Christians to fall into 
desuetude, and Russia supplanted her. But when the 
latter exercised her treaty-acquired rights, France 
and England combined against her. 

To-day with impudent inconsistency the Third 
Republic, which has done its utmost, these thirty 
years, to dechristianize France, sees fit to exact from 
the Porte that French religious schools be allowed to 
multiply freely, and that its protectorate over Eastern 
Christians be distinctly recognized. 
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What is more, the Republic demands that the 
Catholic University of Beyruth deliver diplomas 
entitling the recipients to practise medicine in all 
parts of the Turkish empire. Now, considering that 
the Third Republic has just made a most iniquitous 
law against religious congregations, depriving French 
parents of the means of educating their children in 
accordance with their faith, it is a grotesque incon- 
gruity that the Turks should be compelled to harbour 
these congregations and their schools, which are being 
closed in France with a latent view to establishing 
a Government monopoly of education. 

This university of Beirut, and practically all the 
French schools and hospitals in Turkey, are under the 
direction of Jesuits, Dominicans, Assumptionists, etc., 
and they are of great importance to French influence, 
as they implant this language and the love of a nation 
that has such admirable sons and daughters. 

I have no doubt that railroad concessions will also 
be demanded, and that all details were discussed 
during the Czar's recent visit to Paris. Russia is 
using France to checkmate Germany in her Bagdad 
railway scheme, and to undermine her influence with 
the Sultan. 

The deaths of Abdul Hamid and the Emperor of 
Austria may at any moment precipitate the European 
crisis which all expect and fear. 

Meanwhile, neither China nor the Moslems have 
said their last word. In the heart of China, Tung-fu- 
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Siang and Prince Tuan may, even now, be engaged in 
founding a new Mohammedan power. A China gal- 
vanized by that dangerous vitality of Islam would 
mean the extinction of Europe in China, And if any 
great Moslem chief should succeed in combining the 
interests of the faithful in Africa and Turkey, the 
European nations may all look to their laurels. 

The self-conceit and self-complacency of the white 
races are simply immense. This self-complacency is un- * 
paralleled, except perhaps by that which distinguished 
the Jewish people. Because Providence had chosen 
them for the accomplishment of certain designs which 
were to embrace the whole human race in their ulti- 
mate scope, the Hebrews flattered themselves that the 
Gentiles only existed for their benefit, as the yellows, 
browns, and blacks do for us to-day. When the 
chosen people had filled their cup of iniquity, heedless 
of that last pathetic appeal, " Jerusalem, Jerusalem," 
etc, there came that terrible siege (A.D. 70) which 
made them henceforth a people without an altar, 
without a country. 

Another proud empire arose, intoxicated with 
material and military greatness, and we all know 
how the barbarians, our forefathers, overthrew the 
mighty empire of the Caesars. 

We, their descendants, flatter ourselves that because 
we wield the sceptre of civilization and science, we do 
so in virtue of some inherent race-qualities, and that 
our candlestick can never be moved, whatever may 
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have happened to the rushlights of antiquity. But 
if we have been in the vanguard of civilization and 
science since many centuries, it is merely because we 
were Christendom. To-day Protestantism has de- 
voured, one by one, all the vital truths of Christianity, 
till it is strictly true to say of many so-called 
Christian peoples and individuals, "Thou hast a name" 
— for Christian beliefs with their practical sides have 
been almost eliminated. 

When the apostasy of the governments of Christian 
peoples shall have been consummated, when unlimited 
divorce, which is successive polygamy, shall be 
generalized ; when monogamy shall vanish from our 
codes, which forms, with freedom from slavery, the 
line of demarcation between Western and Eastern 
civilization — then indeed shall we be ready for the 
burning. 

The modem barbarians are at our gates, nay, in 
our midst Godless education and the peculiar 
political methods of unscrupulous, educated pro- 
letariat are rapidly preparing what may be termed 
government by anarchy. 

Yesterday I spent a few hours at Nice, and was 
waiting for a tramway to return home, when a youth 
of about fifteen, with a candid, ingenuous countenance, 
waved his newspapers just out with the cry, " Voilet 
la lutte sociale. Buy La lutte sociale!* I took the 
extended copy, asking the youth if he believed in the 
lulte sociale. 
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" Oh yes, of course I do," he replied with a most 
convinced air. 

" What is this lutte sociale ? " I inquired. This he 
" did not know." 

Glancing through the leading article, I read a 
virulent denunciation of the clergy, and a most con- 
temptuous diatribe against the masses, d la Voltaire. 
" They [the masses] are formed of vicious, ignorant, 
covetous individuals. , . . What writers call * the soul ' 
of the multitude is in general nothing but an im- 
mense horrible cry of wild beasts, an accumulation 
of the lowest instincts of the human brute. . . they 
do not reason, they howl and they strike." 

It is these masses that unscrupulous politicians and 
secret societies are preparing to hurl against organized 
society as in 1789, after having destroyed in them 
from infancy all reverence for God or man : Ni Dieu 
ni mattre — neither God nor master. 

In self-defence, society will be compelled to restore 
Christianity, or slavery — or perish. 



UNAUTHORIZED CONGREGATIONS 

25/i^ Aprils 1902. 

I HESITATE to write anything more on religious con- 
ditions at the present time, because I shall have to 
repeat what I have written in these columns since 
two years. My worst previsions have been realized 
The Budget of Cults which I had hoped would be 
thrown as another sop to Cerberus, has been voted 
by a compact Ministerial majority. 

If the clergy of France, with the Holy See, do not 
themselves reject all connexion with a distinctly 
pagan government, and hold their own as the Church 
did in the first three centuries, I fear this fair land 
may revive the experiences of the Byzantine or Bas 
Empire, as it is aptly called, for there is a distinct 
determination to enslave or to destroy the Church. 

The French are an optimistic people. From year 
to year they keep repeating that matters will soon 
improve, that the next elections will make everything 
right and restore liberty. 

France's great misfortune is, I repeat, that respect- 
able people will not, as a rule, touch politics, or soon 
give them up in disgust, while denaturalized French- 
men and naturalized foreigners do nothing else for 
a living. 

46 
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In 418 the Emperor Honorius wished to estab- 
lish a representative government in Southern Gaul. 
" But," writes Guizot, " no one would send representa- 
tives, no one would go to Aries." This same state of 
mind is working the ruin of France to-day. 

On March 17th, 1900, I wrote: **Thus the bad 
element captures the votes of the labouring masses 
by the circulation of vile newspapers and brilliant 
promises of the Social Utopia that is coming. Con- 
sequently both Houses are packed with this element, 
whose war cry is Vive la Soaale, and whose emblem 
is the red flag of anarchy which was waved under the 
very nose of President Loubet at a recent Republican 
f^te. With a parliament and a ministry like this any 
legislation is possible. If other means fail, all the 
Congr^ations epgaged in teaching will be suppressed. 
. • • But Waldeck Rousseau is no fool," I added. " He 
and his Freemason employers know that there are 
some thirty odd millions of French Catholics. . . . 
The Government cannot afford to rouse them from 
their political lethargy by violent measures. • . • 
Religious liberty must be destroyed by degrees." 

Two years have elapsed since the notorious 
Associations or Trouillot Bill has been passed ; and 
the law Falloux (1850), which guarantees liberty of 
teaching, may already be considered as abrogated in 
favour of a state monopoly of education. 

Never since the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
(1685), strongly reproved by Pope Innocent, has so 
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great a blow been dealt at liberty of conscience and 
the rights of free citizens. The pendulum of pro- 
gress has been set back at least two hundred years ; 
nay, we witness an odious reversion to Lacedaemonian 
state tyranny. And this crime against liberty, this 
liberticide, is committed in the twentieth century, 
amid the plaudits of all sectarian haters of the 
Catholic Church, and in a country which unceasingly 
flaunts its catchwords of "Liberty, Equality, Fra- 
ternity." 

The general elections of May, 1902, will not, I fear, 
modify the situation. I doubt, indeed, if any efforts, 
however earnest and well-concerted, could now retrieve 
the political situation. 

Waldeck Rousseau, whose wily effrontery is some- 
thing more than human, knows this, and begins to 
throw off his mask of Liberalism. 

His recent political speech in the mining centres 
near Lyons was bold enough, judging by a steno- 
graphic report, for the Officiel and Havas toned it 
down somewhat. 

He gave it to be understood that only those con- 
gregations who relieved the State in caring for the 
maimed, the halt, the blind, and the insane were to 
be tolerated. In other words, the souls of her children 
are to become the prey of a pagan State, but their 
diseased bodies are to be left to the care of the 
Church I 

Eight Jesuits are being prosecuted for preaching 
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Advent sermons, though they have closed their es- 
tablishments and dispersed. The proper course, ap- 
parently, would be to arraign the bishops and cur^s 
who had invited these Jesuits to occupy their pulpits. 
Waldeck Rousseau is too wily for that His policy 
is to make a fine distinction between the secular and 
regular clergy — to divide and conquer. 

Three other Jesuits, who profess theology at the 
Institut Catholique, obtained from Rome dispensation 
of their vows, in order to be able to retain their chairs 
at the Institut They, too, are being prosecuted for 
alleged violation of the Associations Bill. 

I think the situation is clear, and that if any 
Catholics here or elsewhere still misapprehend the 
true purport and scope of this law of 1901, their 
purblindness is no longer admissible. 
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A COMBES COUP DE MAIN 

2yd August^ 1903. 

The elections of May, 1902, have not improved the 
situation in France. No efforts, as I said, however 
earnest, could now retrieve the political situation. 
For twenty-five years the " Grand Orient " has been 
gathering into its hands all the threads of power ; 
ministers, presidents, cabinets are made, unmade, re- 
made, as it suits the well-conceived plans of this band 
of sectarian Jacobins, who differ from other Free- 
masons in that with them God is both non-existent 
and Fennemi to be vanquished, while at the same 
time they are strictly a political organization, whose 
object is to control the country and conform it to 
their own image. 

The Associations Bill, or to speak more accurately, 
the law against all Christian education, was decreed 
by the lodges in 1877. An abortive attempt was 
made to carry it through in 1880. That attempt 
was premature, because the *' Grand Orient " had not 
yet gained complete control over the judiciary. To- 
day very nearly every part of the administration is 
in their power. 

People wondered why Waldeck Rousseau resigned 

so 
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immediately after the elections, which seemed a tribute 
to the success of his administration. The reason of 
this shuffling of the cards is evident. It had been 
resolved, as soon as the elections were assured, to 
make a coup de main, and close, summarily, 3000 
primary schools, frequented by hundreds of thousands 
of children of the poorer classes, and this a few 
weeks before the holidays, without the slightest re- 
gard to the fact that state lay schools were already 
inadequate, while in many places there were none but 
congregational schools. 

Now Waldeck Rousseau, speaking for the Govern- 
ment, had most formally declared that these schools 
were in no wise affected J>y the law of 190 1 (Associa- 
tions Bill), and continued to be regulated by the law 
of 1885 on primary education. It was by making 
this solemn declaration that Waldeck Rousseau ob- 
tained votes enough to carry Art XIII of the Asso- 
ciations Bill, which is now being flagrantly violated 
by the closing of these 3000 primary schools. 

Many of these schools were conducted by a few 
Sisters in buildings owned by private individuals, and 
the sealing up of these premises was a distinct viola- 
tion of property rights. In one instance, the pro- 
prietor resorted to the use of a ladder to go in and 
out of his house ; in another the local tribunal re- 
moved the seals and restored the house to the owner ; 
but the Government had the premises sealed again. 
I cannot say who had the last word, but it is certain 
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that there is open conflict between the judiciary and 
the executive. The tribunals have not yet been suffi- 
ciently ipuris^ nor the magistrates sufficiently domes- 
tiquis. It is consoling to think that there are still 
a few magistrates in France who have not " bowed 
the kneel to Baal, nor kissed his image." 

But a complete ipuration of the army and of 
the judiciary is going on. All the "suspects" are 
being displaced, from the humblest garde chatnpitre to 
the highest prefect and magistrate. It will then be 
smooth sailing for the coalition in power. 

The coup de main against the primary schools 
having been resolved upon, it is easy to understand 
how desirable it was that Waldeck Rousseau should 
not be on the Ministerial bench to undergo interpella- 
tions and eat his own words. A quondam Seminarist 
was put in his place, and bore the brunt of the inter- 
pellations. He contented himself with saying that 
" M. Waldeck Rousseau had made a mistake " — voM 
tout! The Left meanwhile came to his assistance by 
banging their desks and vociferating against the 
deputies of the Right and Centre. A free fight was 
taking place in the hemicycle, when M. Combes 
produced the decree, closing the session, and so 
ended this disgraceful scene at two o'clock in the 
morning. 

Of course it is pretended by Ministerialists that all 
these primary schools of the poor were closed in 
virtue of Art. XIII of the law of 1901. This is 
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absolutely false. Jules Laroche, a Liberal who can- 
not even be suspected of " clericalism," in his public 
letter, announcing to M. Combes an interpellation, 
expressed himself as follows, quoting M. Waldeck 
Rousseau's own words, consigned in the Offidel of 
March 19th, 1901 : — 

"As to the right to open private schools, the 
Chamber knows that this is regulated by a special 
law; a simple declaration is enough, the school is 
then under the State Inspector. Art XIII [Asso- 
ciations Bill] has absolutely nothing to do with the 
legislation on education, and the new law does not 
touch it at all." 

"Thus spoke Waldeck Rousseau," continues M. 
Laroche. " It was on this formal, categoric, and 
solemn declaration that we voted Art. XIII. You, 
M. le President [Combes], are not applying Art. XIII. 
You are violating it, you are transforming the law of 
1901 into a trap, and the loyal and categorical 
declaration of M. Waldeck Rousseau into the act of 
a traitor " {en aeuvre de trahisoti). 

This is enough for any one who cares to know the 
truth. It is thus that the French people are fooled 
and led on, step by step, to their destruction. 

Nevertheless, many admirers of these sectarian 
persecutors prefer to believe that all these primary 
schools and infant asylums were closed because they 
refused to comply with the Associations Bill ! Many 
of these teachers belonged to amply authorized 
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Congregations. Those of Savoy and the county of 
Nice had letters patent from the King of Savoy and 
Piedmont, and the treaty of annexation to France, 
i860, distinctly stipulated that the religious con- 
gr^ations and ecclesiastical properties should never 
be molested ; it was one of the conditions on which 
the inhabitants consented to be annexed. Of all 
this the Third Republic makes litter. 

The amusing part of M. Combes' coup de main is 
that his minions even went around expelling small 
groups of three to five sisters employed by the 
Government in the infirmaries of State Lyceums! 
In these instances, however, they neglected to seal 
up the premises, as they did in the case of private 
owners — a fine Jacobin distinction between mine and 
thine. 

The Socialist Mayor of Reims recently took upon 
himself to laicize the civil hospital, which, strange to 
say, had been served uninterruptedly for two hundred 
years by a congregation called " Soeurs de ITidpital," 
whom even the Revolutionists of 1793 had spared. 

Ministerial organs like the Matin are now busy 
assuring the public that the sick, the blind, the in- 
sane, are not all to be cast into the streets like the 
children of the poor, until the Government finds time 
and money to build schools for them. 

If the Congregations devoted to the sick, the 
maimed, and the blind could make common cause 
with the teaching Congregations, if all refused to 
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demand authorization, which is merely a trap and 
a noose, the Government, I think, would be check- 
mated. But, of course. Christian charity will not 
allow them all to go on strike and throw their poor 
and sick and halt upon the hands of the Government. 
It will be their turn soon, and meanwhile they are 
holding the clothes of those who stone Stephen. 
No concessions, no pliancy on the part of the perse- 
cuted, will disarm or arrest the Government — the 
" Grand Orient," I mean. 

The final purpose of these Freemasons is to crush 
out Christianity by means of anti-religious education 
of all classes, and have, if possible, a national, Republi- 
can institution, to be known as the Church of France. 
It is said that M. Combes is preparing a formula of 
the oath to be taken by the clergy of this institution ; 
it is a revival of the Civil Constitution of the Clergy of 
1793, and we may also look for a renewal of the perse- 
cution of the noH'-assemtent^s or non-jurors of that 
epoch. 

Decidedly these modern Jacobins have no imagina- 
tion ; all their proceedings have a Wang of ancient 
history. Read in Taine's Ancien Rigime^**La conquite 
Jacobinel^ and it will seem like current history. You 
will read how prefects and maires and gens d'armes 
often knocked in the dead of night at the doors of 
peaceful sisters and ordered them to disperse. At 
Avignon, recently, the police had to barricade the 
streets to prevent thousands of indignant men and 
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women from manifesting before the Prefecture. Lyons 
is preparing to resist The speech pronounced by 
the Socialist mayor, M. Augagneur, at the political 
banquet on 14th July, would certainly warrant retalia- 
tion. 

After the usual stereotsrped glorification of that dis- 
graceful performance known as La Prise de la BastilU, 
M. Aug^fneur said : " The new Bastille we must take 
to-day is that power, far more dangerous, of the spirit 
of the past incarnated in the Church, acting by its 
priests, its preachers, its monks, its professors, by all 
its lay accomplices. It is this Bastille we must destroy, 
if we do not wish to see wasted the immense efforts 
of 1 13 years • • . thus, gentlemen, I invite you to drink 
to the success of the campaign being waged by the 
Government." This is clear speaking. " No greater 
misfortune can befall a nation,'' wrote Lecky, '' than 
to cut itself away from its own past as France has 
done." It is this misfortune that these blinded sec- 
tarians are seeking to consummate in hatred of the 
Catholic Faith, which is so bound up with the fibres 
of the nation that they can only be torn out with the 
last palpitating remnants of national life. 



LEGALIZED DESPOTISM 

i$th February^ 1903, 

A CURIOUS feature in the case of the doomed Con- 
gregations in France is that more than nine hundred 
awards were made to them for educational work during 
the Paris Exhibition of 1900. Leroy Beaulieu, who 
presided over this international jury,has written several 
articles^ and a most scathing letter to M. Combes, 
on the subject of his malicious official calumnies. 
He, Brunetifere, Paul Bouxget, and many other dis- 
tinguished Frenchmen have countersigned a Defence, 
presented by the Salesian Fathers, in which not less 
than thirty-four misstatements made by M. Combes 
are rectified. In general, it may said that all these 
official statements are as unreliable as those made by 
the Commissioners of Henry VIII. The Chambers 
were supposed by the law of 1901 to decide what 
Congregations were to be granted authorization. 
They really were allowed no voice in the matter. 
M. Combes presented only the names of four or 
five, Les frferes de St. Jean de Dieu and some others, 
who are to be spared for the present. The remaining 
sixty-four were condemned without a hearing. 

Parents of the richer classes will soon be com- 
pelled, like the poor, to send their children to 
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government schools, keep them at home, or send 
them to foreign lands to be educated. 

The true character of the Jacobin policy is be- 
coming every day more apparent 

The social body, like our own, has its periods of 
adolescence and senility, its maladies and critical 
periods, while the axiom that nations have the 
government they deserve is attested by the fact that 
governments correspond to the national pathology. 

The individuals too who dominate in turbulent 
times are like straws on an impetuous stream. They 
merely serve to show the direction of the current and 
its force. 

Danton and Robespierre did not make the Revolu- 
tion. It made them. A popular fallacy exists that 
the Revolution ended with the fall of Robespierre, 
or at any rate when Napoleon planted his artillery 
before the doors of the National Assembly. It is 
not over yet, and the men in power to-day are but 
straws on the surface. 

The French Revolution was an avatar of the 
revolution of the sixteenth century, or rather one of 
the periodical renaissances or revolts of Paganism 
against Christianity. No doubt many economical 
causes were at work in 1789 and there was an urgent 
need for readjustment 

The corviabU^ or what we call to-day the tax- 
payer, then as now, groaned and repined against the 
excessive burdens laid upon him. Proportion guarded, 
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it is even true to say to-day that all tradesmen, 
agriculturists, and shopkeepers, all except the vendors 
of alcohol, are as much crushed by taxes now as the 
corviabks were in 1789. 

The moving spirit, the genius and soul of the 
Revolution were the Jacobin Clubs. There were 
organized the Civil Constitution of the Clergy, theo- 
philanthropy, the worship of the prostitute as 
Goddess of Reason, the noyacUs and the fusillades 
which made France a vast charnel-house. 

To-day the Jacobin Clubs have changed their sign- 
boards, they are now Lodges of the Grand Orient 
But the spirit is unchanged. The ideal is always the 
same — ^the destruction of all revealed religion, and 
with it the noblest fruit of Christianity, Liberty. 

The Jacobin mind, served by organs of political 
administration, is to constitute the Omnipotent and 
Infallible State, the golden image before which all 
must bow down and worship and sacrifice — for is not 
sacrifice the soul of worship? They must sacrifice 
all preconceived, congenital, and inherited notions of 
honour, morality, and religion, and acquiesce humbly 
in those edicted by the Omnipotent Infallible State ; 
for de facto infallibility is always a concomitant of 
supremacy. A necessary corollary of moral unity, 
established by an omnipotent State, is an evening up 
of social and financial conditions. No man may 
possess more learning, more wealth, or more prestige 
than his neighbour. Thus after having preluded by 
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the assault on personal liberty, depriving thousands 
of men and women of the right to live in communi- 
ties, the Jacobin Omnipotent State is itself to consti- 
tute one vast Congregation in which all, nolens volens, 
must live and practise Poverty by submitting to fiscal 
confiscations for the laudable purpose of equalizing 
fortunes, Chastity or unchastity according to new 
Government formulae regarding divorce and free 
love, etc., with a view to procreation under govern- 
mental supervision, and above all Obedience perinde 
ut cadaver — Obedience to the Omnipotent Infallible 
State, henceforth the only regulator of their own 
and their children's morality. 

Since twenty-five years every law, every constitu- 
tional and electoral manipulation, has been elaborated 
at the lodges. To-day sixteen Commissions com- 
posed of their most trusted members are masticating 
the execution of the Associations Bill, or rather the 
wholesale executions of this guillotine siche which are 
imminent. No congregation of men engaged in 
preaching or teaching is to be tolerated, or its 
members allowed to exercise these functions even 
individually. The same rule will be applied to the 
congregations of women. Those engaged in primary 
schools have nearly all been dispersed by decree, and 
in violation of the law, as I have shown. The 
suppression of those who teach the children of the 
rich is only a question of a short lapse of time. 

The rulings of these Commissions will be presented 
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to the Chambers, and the ''bloc'' will vote as one 
man. It is an admirable means of eliminating all 
useless discussion on the part of the opposition 
minority, which every day grows lesser, and still 
more less, and will soon reach the vanishing point. 
Thus after being governed by decrees and ministerial 
circulars, France will be governed by Commissions as 
under the Constituante, and the ideal of the Omni- 
potent State, universal teacher, preacher, and general 
purveyor, may be realized ere long. Surely a strange 
outcome of a century of Liberalism ! 

From whatever point of view we consider the 
suppression of all religious Congregations and of 
educational liberty, we must admit that a grave 
violation of personal and civil liberty has been com- 
mitted and will soon be consummated. 

The Moslems for a long time levied on the 
Spaniards and the Venetians a tax of so many boys 
and girls a year, but no Government of a free people 
has yet called on all parents to stand and deliver, not 
their purse, but the souls of their children, that it 
may sow therein the tares of a hideous state 
materialism. The right free citizens have to follow 
their inclination and conscience by living in com-^ 
munity and practising the counsels of evangelical 
perfection to which they feel called is a most sacred 
part of personal liberty. 

" Liberalism," writes Taine, ** is the respect of others. 
If the State exists, it is to prevent all intrusion into 
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the private life, the beliefs, the conscience, the 
property of the individual. When the State does 
this, it is the greatest of benefactors. When it 
commits these intrusions itself, it is the greatest of 
malefactors." 

Curiously similar was the judgment of an old 
Spanish peasant with whom Montalembert conversed 
during his travels in Spain after one of its nineteenth- 
century anti-clerical revolutions and the usual accom- 
paniment, the suppression of religious Congregations. 
Pointing with her bare and scraggy arm to some 
deserted monastery buildings, she pronounced these 
two eloquent words, *' Suma tyranial^ acme of 
tyranny ! 




DESPOTISM PLUS GUILE 

6th June^ i903« 

The true character and scope of the Associations 
Bill can no longer be dissimulated. It should have 
been labelled "An Act for the suppression of religious 
congregations and Christian education preparatory to 
the suppression of Catholicism in France/' 

Nor is this all. It looks as if this Trouillot or Asso- 
ciations Bill, with its numerous articles, was merely a 
vulgar trap set by the Grovernment to extract from the 
doomed unauthorized Congregations accurate informa- 
tion regarding their property and members, in order 
to seize the former and see to it that the latter are for 
ever debarred from teaching. These inventories were 
a necessary part of all demands for authorization, 
Mrithout which no Congregation could henceforth 
exist I say "seize," for every one knows that 
''liquidation" means purely and simply spoliation 
and confiscation. 

I have in previous articles dwelt on the bad faith 
of the Combes ministry in closing by simple decree 
some three thousand free parochial schools, in spite of 
the solemn assurance given by M. Waldeck Rousseau, 
on behalf of the State, that these schools were in 
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no wise affected by the new law of 190 1 (Associations 
Bill). At the last session of the Chambers a more 
monstrous illegality was committed. 

"Both the letter and the spirit of the law of 190 1 
were violated." These are the words pronounced at 
Bordeaux recently by M. Decrais, an ex-minister, 
who was thereupon elected senator by an imposing 
majority. 

The law distinctly provided that the demand for 
authorization of each religious order be submitted to 
the vote of the Chambers, but M. Combes just bunched 
them all into three cat^ories — preaching, teaching, 
contemplative — and they were sent to execution by 
cartloads, like the victims of 1793. 

In vain the Right protested against the illegality 
of this proceeding. " What do we care for legality ? 
We have the majority," were some of the cynical 
utterances of the Left, who banged their desks, 
stamped their feet, and vociferated to drown the 
voices of speakers of the Right Worst of all, 
M. Combes produced, and used with much effect, a 
document purporting to bear the signature of many 
Superiors of Congregations, urging all to sell out 
their government bonds. 

In vain the Right demanded that the authenticity 
of this document be proven before taking the final 
vote. This act of M. Combes speaks for itself. 

The wholesale suppression of all preaching and 
teaching orders is, moreover, a distinct violation of 
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Art I of the Concordat, which is an oi^anic law 
of the French State. This article provides, "that 
the Catholic religion shall be freely exercised in 
France." 

The allegation that this Concordat does not men- 
tion religious Congregations is a mere quibble. 

"No church," declares Guizot, "is free that may 
not develop according to its genius and history/' and 
every one knows that preaching and teaching Con- 
gregations have always formed an integral part of 
the Catholic Church, her most important organs of 
expansion in fact. 

This wholesale suppression of preaching and 
teaching Congregations is a violation not only of 
the law of 1 90 1 and of the Concordat, but also of 
the law Falloux, 1850, which entitles all persons 
duly qualified to teach and open schools. It was 
tlien that the great preacher and teacher, the 
Dominican Lacordaire, speaking in the Chambers 
as deputy, pointed to his white robe, exclaiming, 
" I am a liberty." 

The Charter of 1830 (under the Monarchic de 
Juillcty as the reign of Louis Philippe of Orleans 
was called) conferred this liberty, in theory; but it 
remained ineffective until the law Falloux finally 
abolished the state monopoly of education, which 
Napoleon had centred in the University of Paris. 

But the Third Republic brushes aside Art. I of 
the Concordat, the loi Falloux, 1850, the scholar 

F 
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laws of 1885, and its own new-fledged law of 190I9 
all with the utmost unconcern. 

" What do we care for liberty," as the Left cynically 
exclaimed. Quite as little as they care for the wishes 
of the whole country, expressed by innumerable 
petitions, and the votes of 1500 Municipal Councils 
of Communes, whom the Government condescended 
to consult One thousand and seventy-five of these 
voted for the Congregations ; about four hundred voted 
against them ; the others abstained. The attitude of 
the people in every place where Congregations were 
dispersed, with the aid of the regular army and the 
police, leaves not the slightest doubt that if a referen- 
dum had been taken as in Switzerland, more than 
two-thirds of the nation would have voted for Liberty 
and the Congregations. 

With the astute hypocrisy that characterizes him, 
Waldeck Rousseau professed intense devotion to the 
secular clergy and declared that the law of 1901 (Asso- 
ciations Bill) was devised to protect them from the 
encroachments of the regular clergy or monks. He 
thought to divide and conquer. Now that seventy- 
two bishops have sent a combined petition to Parlia- 
ment on behalf' of the Congregations, and the whole 
secular clergy have openly identified their cause with 
that of the Congregations, this ministerial fiction can 
no longer be upheld. 

The Left or " bloc " are clamouring already for the 
suppression of the secular or parochial clergy, who 
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they say ''are all in connivance with the Congr6- 
ganists." 

M. Combes has sent a circular to the bishops 
requiring that all churches and chapels non concor- 
dataires be closed, and threatening to close even 
the parish churches which existed already in 1808, 
if any member of a dispersed Congregation preached 
m It 

Only four bishops, I am happy to say, ''had the 
courage to submit," to use the words of a ministerial 
organ. 

The language in which the French prelates have 
expressed their non possumus is worthy of the best 
traditions of the Church, and when these sectarian 
persecutors shall have completely thrown off the 
mask, another glorious page will be added to her 
history, I trust 

Jealous, no doubt, of M. Trouillot's laurels, M. de 
Pressens^, son of a Protestant pastor, and some others 
have attached their names to projects of law for 
what is mendaciously and hypocritically called " the 
Separation of Church and State," meaning a law for 
the complete shackling of the Church in France in 
view to its suppression. 

I think it is very desirable that the lodges should 
do their worst here and now. But it is just possible 
that Waldeck Rousseau may return and a halt be 
called. 

M. Combes and his employers the "Grand Orient '^ 
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must see that they have gone a little too far. Civil 
war on a small scale has been raging on many 
points of France for two or three weeks ; and they 
would be running blood if French Catholics carried 
concealed weapons as people do in South Carolina 
and Kentucky. As it is, there have only been in- 
numerable broken limbs and heads and no end of 
arrests. M. de Dion, a deputy wearing his insignia 
of office, which offered him no immunity, appeared 
handcuffed before the police court, and was there 
and then condemned to three days' imprisonment for 
" manifesting." A young lady of twenty was con- 
demned to eight days' imprisonment for having cried 
" Capon" to a justice of the peace, who beat a hasty 
retreat when he found himself confronted by a few 
hundred men in the hall of a convent into which he 
had forced an entrance with the aid of state lock- 
smiths, or crocheteurs. Here on my boulevard^ 
Cimiez Nice, two squadrons of cavalry and numer* 
ous infantry were called out to aid the police at 
4 a.m. in beating back the crowds who were '^ mani- 
festing" against the expulsion of the Franciscans. 
At Marseilles, Avignon, etc., the main streets had to 
be barricaded, and cavalry charged the crowds, wound* 
ing great numbers. Of course all these grand manifest- 
ations of popular indignation are carefully belittled 
or suppressed by foreign correspondents of English 
and American papers. In the Evening Post^ August 
25th, M. Othon Guerlac, with lofty affectation of 
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impartiality, echoes all the commonplaces of minis- 
terial calumnies against the Congregations, but he 
has not one word to say about the monstrous ille- 
galities committed by the Government from first 
to last 

The indignant protestations of the foreign colony 
have suspended for a time the closing of churches 
and convents on this Riviera. 

The Ministerials have not even the courage to do 
evil logically and consistently, with equal injustice 
to all. 

Two years ago Waldeck Rousseau, in his famous 
political speech at Toulouse, declared religious vows 
to be contrary to public law ; and in the same breath 
he introduced the law of 190 1, inviting all Congrega- 
tions to apply for authorization. His colleague, 
M. Brisson, at the session in which fifty-four Congre- 
gations of men were executed in globo, loftily declared 
" that the Republic would never put its signature to 
an act alienating human liberty.'' And at that very 
moment, three or four of these Congregations were 
nestling, securely, under the protecting wing of 
M. Combes. That of St. Jean de Dieu has a first- 
rate establishment for men in need of surgical treat- 
ment, similar to the one conducted by Augustine 
nuns, at which Madame Waldeck Rousseau was oper- 
ated on recently. None of these will be interfered 
with, no matter how heinous their vows may be. 

It would be foolish, I repeat, for Catholics to rejoice 
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at the possible return of Waldeck Rousseau, or at 
any machine en carUre policy. 

M. Combes has been hired to do an odious job, 
when it is done he, too, will retire or fall. But the 
well-matured plans of the Grand Orient will be 
carried out with long-drawn, unrelenting, satanic 
astuteness. This is the peril I noted in my first 
article from France, March 17th, igoa 



UNCHANGING JACOBINISM 

6ih May^ 1903. 

Last August I described the true spirit and scope of 
the Associations Bill, as it is called, and which many 
supposed was a mere matter of domestic economy. 
It should have been called an act for the suppression 
of all religious associations preparatory to the elimina- 
tion of Christianity in France. Lennemi dest Dieu, 
It is evident to-day that the law of 190 1 was a mere 
trap set by the Government to obtain from the 
Congregations accurate information regarding their 
pecuniary resources, in order to seize their property 
(for the term "liquidation" is only an euphemism); 
and regarding their members, so that they may be 
marked men and women, for ever debarred from 
preaching or teaching. The law required that de- 
mands for authorization of each religious order 
or association be submitted to the Chambers. 
M. Combes just bunched them all into three cate- 
gories : preaching, teaching, and contemplative. At 
the request of the Government, the majority or 
"bloc" then sent them to execution by cartloads, 
as in 1793. Then the categories were labelled 
royalists, eniigris^ and Catholic priests. 

71 
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It is much to the credit of these fifty-four Con- 
gregations of men that their lives were so free from 
reproach that three times the Government had re- 
course to the same incident of a certain Superior, 
said to have been condemned to hard labour in the 
year 1868 ! As another instance, the case of the Fr^re 
Duvain was alleged Like the Fr^re Flamidien, the 
former had been recently arrested and imprisoned on 
false charges. For since then, only a week or so ago, 
Frfere Duvain too was acquitted as wholly innocent ! 

These wholesale executions have been committed 
not only illegally, but in spite of the fact that out of 
1600 municipal councils consulted on the subject, 
1200 voted for the maintenance of the Congregations. 
About 100 abstained, and the others voted against 
The prefects, being mere satraps of the Government, 
were nearly all opposed to the Congregations. 

The Government has been profuse in its protesta- 
tions that its object in suppressing the religious Con- 
gregations was to protect the secular clergy against 
their encroachments. But since seventy-two bishops 
signed a petition to the Chambers on behalf of the 
Congr^ations, and are daily raising their voices to 
denounce the tyranny which has ostracized them, 
this mask also falls. The right to preach and to 
teach are corollaries of the right of free speech and 
free thinking. All liberties, indeed, are inseparably 
connected, and must stand or fall together. 

Meanwhile the loi Falloux, 1850, is still extant ; 
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nevertheless thousands of citizens are placed hors la 
lot, because they live and dress in a certain way. 

The Concordat, a solemn pact and contract be- 
tween the Holy See and the French Government in 
1 80 1, is still supposed to be in vigour, and one of 
its most important clauses provides for the "free 
exercise of the Catholic religion in France," and 
Guizot affirms that no Church is free that may not 
develop and function according to its genius and 
traditions. Teaching and preaching religious associa- 
tions have, from the beginning, formed an integral 
part of the Catholic Church. The suppression of her 
schools was one of the first means resorted to by 
Julian the Apostate when he undertook to restore 
paganism. The Third Republic invents nothing. Its 
next step will be to attack the secular clergy and 
establish a department of State known as the National 
Church, ministered to by servile state functionaries, 
recruited among apostate excommunicated priests, 
of whom there are always a few lying around. It 
is erroneously supposed that the Catholic Church in 
France is an established or state Church ; that the 
clergy receive a salary and are functionaries. This 
is absolutely false. Two decisions of the Court of 
Cassation have decided that they are not functionaries. 

To understand their position we must recall that 
the Convention confiscated all Church property and 
lands, the pious donations of kings and people which 
had accumulated during fifteen centuries of national 
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progress and prosperity. Not satisfied with this 
act of spoliation, they threw these lands on the 
market with the precipitation and greed that charac- 
terize all revolutionary iconoclasts, fondly believing 
that the whole nation had sloughed off Christian 
superstitions regarding ipso facto excommunications 
of all, who seized or even acquired Church lands. 
They were mistaken. These holdings became a drug 
on the market. From common prudence and honesty, 
if not from higher motives, few could be found willing 
to traffic in the pious gifts and foundations of their 
ancestors. Ten years of massacres, of civil and 
foreign wars, and anarchy, did not improve matters. 
Two classes of landed proprietors, two standards of 
valuation were created, and civil and religious dis- 
cord was perpetuated in this material form. When 
Napoleon undertook the work of reconstruction, his 
first care was to restore normal conditions in the real 
estate market by obtaining a clear title to the confis- 
cated lands of the Church. There was but one person 
who could give this clear title. To him Napoleon 
appealed, and the Concordat was signed^ 

Pius VII could not, however, relinquish all claims 
to the confiscated lands without compensation. Hence 
the engagement entered into by the French Govern- 
ment to pay in perpetuity adequate subsidies for the 
maintenance of an adequate number of bishops and 
parochial clergy. This was the consideration [the 
do ut des\ for which the Pope, as supreme ghief of 
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the Catholic Church, gave a clear title to the confis- 
cated lands. The payment of these subsidies became 
henceforth a charge on the public treasury, a portion 
of the national debt, just like the payment of interest 
on state bonds. 

The suppression, at the present moment, of these 
subsidies in the case of the Bishop of Nice and many 
other bishops and hundreds of parish priests is a 
partial repudiation of this part of the public debt 
And there is nothing to prevent the repudiation of 
the whole. '* What do we care for legality ? " " We 
have the majority," were utterances which passed 
unrebuked in the Chambers recently. They can im- 
prison and kill the Roman Catholic clergy. The 
First Republic did both most freely. So did Nero 
and Bismarck. It also tried the experiment of a 
national schismatic Church and failed. The Third 
Republic openly proclaims its intention of renewing 
the experiment in which Abb^ Gregoire, with carte 
blanche from the Republic, so signally failed a 
hundred years ago. 

To understand the abnormal conditions prevailing in 
France, we must remember that France is in revolu- 
tion since a century or more. The Revolution of 
1793 was essentially a religious movement, bom of 
the monstrous alliance of the French ruling classes 
with the spirit of libertins^e and infidelity. It de- 
stroyed the*monarchy and all the institutions of the 
ancient regime, merely because they were associated 
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with the Catholic Church, whose destruction was 
their main object — a means to an end. The final 
purpose was the destruction of Christianity and its 
noblest fruit, liberty. The ideal, then as now, is the 
omnipotent State, sole purveyor, teacher, and preacher. 
This may seem exaggerated, but it is strictly the 
spirit and the tendency of the Revolution since 1789. 
Napoleon was the offspring and the incarnation of 
the Revolution. After Austerlitz, he threw off the 
mask, and clearly showed his intention of establishing 
state despotism on the ruins of all civil and religious 
liberty. There was but one will in Europe that re- 
sisted him. Alone of all the sovereigns of Europe, 
the aged, defenceless Sovereign Pontiff refused to 
enter into his continental blocus against England, 
declaring that all Christians were his children, and 
we know the story of his long martyrdom at Fontaine- 
bleau. Capefigue, in the third of his ten volumes 
on the Consulate and the Empire, comments on the 
singular fact that the First Republic always bitterly 
antagonized the United States, and he explains this 
" singular phenomenon " by the reason that the former 
was a government of tyranny and anarchy, whereas 
the Republic of Washington was one of law and 
liberty. 

What was true then is equally so to-day. The 
United States owe their independence to his most 
Christian Majesty, the murdered Louis XVI, and 
not to any pagan French Republic. Louisiana was 
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ceded by the Emperor Napoleon, and not by any 
French Republic, first, second, or third. There can 
be no sympathy between the two republics other 
than that of sectarian sympathy with persecutors of 
the Catholic Church. I speak of the Government, 
not of the French people, whose genius and high 
qualities we must always admire. 

Methods have greatly altered in all departments, 
but the generating principle, the inner mind of 
Jacobinism, is unchanged. We hear no more about 
the worship of the Goddess of Reason and theo- 
philanthropy. Jacobin clubs have changed their sign- 
boards ; they are now called Lodges of the " Grand 
Orient," but they rule France with an iron hand by 
means of the Socialist vote. When the day of 
reckoning comes with the Socialist masses, who are 
now being used as cats' paws, the Revolution will 
again enter into one of its acute phases. Millerand 
and Jaur&s are merely politicians who fall into line 
with the Government quite gracefully. But, as Lin- 
coln said, you cannot fool all the people all the time. 
Meanwhile, the Catholic Church will reap the benefits 
of persecution. The Congregations will carry on their 
work elsewhere, and she will more than recuperate 
her losses on this little point of earth called France. 
Unhappy country that is committing " national sui« 
ode^" to use the expression of Leroy Beaulieu. 



DEATH OF WALDECK ROUSSEAU 

August^ 1904. 

I REFER my readers to what I wrote on May 4th, 
1901, r^arding the advent of the Waldeck Rousseau 
Cabinet, and its policy after the sudden and suspicious 
death of M. Felix Faure, rapidly replaced by 
M. Loubet I then related how Socialist revolu-^ 
tionists were skilfully used to obtain a majority with 
which both Houses were packed to carry through the 
odious legislation of the last few years. 

The laws of 1901 (Associations Bill), and of July 
7th, 1904, suppressing all teaching religious orders, are 
measures which represent the closing of some twenty* 
seven thousand Christian schools 1 

Two days after the law was voted some 3000 
authorized institutions were ordered to close their 
doors, and almost immediately was inaugurated 
the long series of liquidations^ a genteel euphemism 
for wholesale spoliation of the victims, deprived of 
their homes, and of their only means of earning a 
living, as they may no longer teach. 

There is nothing more tragically pathetic than 
the last appearance in the Senate of M. Wallon. 
This veteran republican, called the " Father of the 
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Constitution/' and now a hoary octogenarian, raised 
his quavering voice in one last eloquent denunciation 
of the laws of 1901, 1902, and 1904. Condemning 
the shameless violation of property rights, he boldly 
applied to the Government the Article of the Code 
which debars the assassin of the testator from in- 
heriting his property. "Messieurs," he cried, "on 
n'h^rite pas de ceux qu'on a assassin6s." ''Gentle- 
men, it is not permitted to inherit from those we have 
destroyed." 

Equally tragical was the last appearance in the 
Senate of M. Waldeck Rousseau, so near his last 
hour. 

He had risen from his bed of sickness to unburden 
his conscience by protesting against the anti-clerical 
fury of his ci-devant supporters and instruments. In 
vain he denounced the violations of his law of 1901, 
travestied by that of 1904 suppressing even authorized 
Congregations. The verve of the great tribune had 
abandoned him. His speech was but a hollow echo 
of its former eloquence. Twice he reeled and was 
forced to steady himself by clinging to the railing. 
When he rose for the second time, to reply to the 
sarcasms of M. Combes, he suddenly lost the thread 
of his discourse, and before he had ended, many 
benches were vacated; the forum, where his words had 
so often been greeted with wild applause, was almost 
empty. 

" He threw down the thirty pieces of silver, saying. 
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I have sinned. And they said, What is that to us ? 
See thou to it. And he went forth." 

It is needless to inquire whether the story of 
attempted suicide be true or not; to-day he is no more. 
The last two years of his life were a long agony, of 
which the last two hours were passed on the operating 
table. While he was dying under the surgeon's knife 
the minions of his successor, M. Combes, were invading 
a convent of Notre Dame Sisters, They even in- 
sisted on going into the infirmary to inventory beds 
and blankets. A sick nun was so shaken by the 
emotion caused by this unwonted intrusion, that she 
had a seizure and died before the minions of the law 
had left the convent. 

And thus persecutor and persecuted met on the 
threshold of eternity. 

This sister is only one of the many hundreds of 
infirm and aged who have been literally killed by 
this infamous legislation of 1901 and 1904, and only 
one of the thousands who are dying of hardships 
and privations. Many of them are living on four 
sous a day. 

The Government wanted to give M. Waldeck 
Rousseau a national funeral, strictly pagan and 
masonic of course ; but he had left instructions to the 
contrary, and is to be buried from his parish church, 
Ste. Clothilde. Whether he received the last Sacra- 
ments of the Church or not is still a matter of con- 
jecture. The death of Waldeck Rousseau will not in 
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any way affect the trend of politics. The recent 
municipal elections are proclaimed a victory for the 
Government As usual not one-third of those inscribed 
voted. A quoi ban? Before the law of 1901 was 
voted, the immense majority of the municipalities 
consulted pronounced in favour of the Congrega- 
tions. This made no difference. 

Before the law of 1904 suppressing authorized Con- 
gr^ations was voted, the Right demanded that the 
municipal councils be consulted again. The Govern- 
ment peremptorily refused. As I have said before, 
nothing can restrain Jacobin tyranny but a national 
cataclysm which would bring about a violent reaction. 
" We have the majority, what do we care for legality?'* 
as the Left proclaimed recently at the Palais Bourbon. 

They have no other rule of conduct but the ** fist 
right," now known as " the majority." 



LIBERTY AND STATE SERVITUDE 

July, 1904. 

Modern democracy, which flatters itself that it has 
shaken off all the shackles of authority, is itself but 
an evolution of what it so loftily contemns. If we 
are free to-day, it is because our fathers have borne 
the yoke of Christ 

In one of his sonorous paradoxes, Rousseau de- 
clared that " men are born free and everywhere they 
are in chains." J 

That all men are bom free is as false a statement ; 

as that all men are born upright and virtuous. His- 
tory and experience give the lie to both assertions. > 
Men are not born free. Our rights and liberties are \ 
secured by laws which are a circumscription of the 
sphere of individual independence for the benefit of 
the community, and this in virtue of a divine '^ thou 
shalt not," written on the tablets of the heart, or on 
tables of stone. Hun^an laws have no sanction ex- 
cept in divine law, and no man has a right to 
command his fellow-men, except within the limits of 
natural and of divine law. 

The sum of liberty in every community is the sum 
of its amenity to law, both divine and natural. 
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Hence Plato's remark that "republics cannot exist 
without virtue in the people," and Montesquieu's 
assertion that "the vital principle of democratic 
government is virtue." All human laws deriving 
their sanction from divine and natural laws, it follows 
that liberty must diminish when these laws are vio- 
lated with impunity. 

Plutarch, referring to the Golden Age, which, 
according to all writers, even Voltaire, came first, 
writes that ''in the days of Saturn all men were 
free." Our data regarding this period are not numer- 
ous, unfortunately ; but we learn from the traditions 
of all peoples, as well as by revelation, that some- 
thing momentous happened, which abolished the 
Golden Age. Prometheus stole fire from heaven and 
was chained to a rock. Sisyphus was compelled to 
roll a stone uphill all his days. Adam was condemned 
to labour in the sweat of his brow, etc. The myths 
are various, but the central idea is always the same — 
a crime punished by a penalty involving the loss of 
liberty. 

What the nature of the act of disobedience com- 
mitted by Adam when he ate the forbidden fruit 
we do not know. Probably we should not under- 
stand even if we were told ; for the magnitude of a 
crime is always commensurate with the intellect of 
the criminal, and knowledge has considerably dimin- 
ished among the sons of men. To name anything as 
Adam, or whoever is thereby designated, named all 
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the creatures in the Garden implies that his know- 
ledge of them was adequate, while the great trouble 
with all our up-to-date science is, that back of every 
phenomenon, of every fact, stands an inexorable X, 
an unknown quantity that baffles research. 

If we could wrest her secret from the Sphinx in 
any one instance, it is probable that the whole book 
of nature would stand revealed. But the angel with 
the flaming sword guards the portal. 

With the passing away of the Golden Age, or " the 
days of Saturn, in which all men were free,'' there 
came a diminution of light, and above all of liberty. 
What justice does in individual cases, when male- 
factors are incarcerated, seems to have been accom- 
plished on a large scale, when the masses of a race, 
nay of the whole species, were reduced to slavery. 
For though our data regarding the '^ days of Saturn 
when all men were free" are scant, we do know, 
beyond a peradventure, that before Christ slavery 
was the normal condition of the masses in every age, 
in every clime; not alone among barbarous and 
predatory tribes, who reduced their captives to this 
condition, but also among the most stable and 
cultured communities — in Assyria, in Babylon, Egypt, 
Idumea, Rome, Greece, everywhere. Nor was there 
found one sage, one legislator, to raise his voice 
against an inveterate institution, which one and 
all deemed a sine qud non of any society, of any 
government. Lucanus only expressed an universally 
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accepted axiom when he wrote that "the human 
race only existed for a few " — Humanunt pauds vivit 
genus. Towards the end of the Republic, when 
Rome numbered a million and a half inhabitants, 
there were only some 20,000 proprietors ; all the rest 
were slaves. 

Sages and legislators of antiquity who considered 
slavery a sine quA non of government were not 
wrong. Vast numbers of human wills cannot be 
left in freedom without a restraint of some kind. 
"Christianity alone," writes the Rationalist Lecky, 
"could affect the profound change of character which 
rendered the abolition of slavery possible" {History 
of RationcdisiHy II, 258). 

When Peter the Fisherman proclaimed the brother- 
hood of man, saying "Men, brethren" to all alike, 
the Church began her perennial mission of liberty by 
sanctification. Individually, men must be delivered 
from the yoke of evil passions by Christianity, so 
that the masses might be delivered from servitude. 

The powers of darkness, that are now waging 
fierce warfare on the Christian Church, understand 
perfectly what the legislators of antiquity understood 
and practised. Being resolved to uproot Christianity 
and its moral teaching, which alone have rendered 
freedom and government compatible, they are casting 
about for some new kind of slavery, which apparently 
is to take the form of State Socialism. A coterie is 
to concentrate in its hands all the power, all the 
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wealth, all the natural resources of the country. 
This coterie will be named the State ; the others, the 
cringing, crouching millions yclept the Sovereign 
People, will have nothing left but to obey the edicts 
of the Omnipotent Infallible State, only teacher, 
preacher, and general purveyor. Humanum pauds 
vivit genus. 

This reversion to the pagan regime from which 
Christianity delivered us will be the just penalty of 
apostasy from Christianity. 

If, and when, and where Christianity is crushed 
out, liberty both civil and personal, which are bound 
up with and inseparable from it, will disappear in 
exact proportion tantum quantum. 

We need only turn a few pages of contemporary 
history and read the lessons taught by the French 
Revolution. The most illustrious of nations, in the 
zenith of its civilization, allowed the government to 
pass into the hands of a band of neo-pagans pre- 
pared by Voltaire and his ilk. Christianity was 
solemnly abjured ; its temples were desecrated ; at 
Notre Dame a prostitute, posing as the Goddess of 
Reason, was worshipped ; on the Champ de Mars the 
new religion of theo-philanthropy was inaugurated. 

What was the immediate consequence? In the 
twinkling of an eye all liberty vanished. The most 
sacred rights of the individual were proscribed. Men 
could no longer call their lives their own under the 
Law of Suspects, a time to which Camille Pelletan, 
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ministre de la marine, actually referred, yesterday, as 
''an hour when under the influence necessary, but 
somewhat enervating, of Thermidor, the Republic 
was in danger" 

Without going so far back as 1793, we have but to 
read the records of the Commune in 1870, which was 
a phase of the Revolution that is still marching on. 
One of the moving spirits of this time was Raul 
Ripault. M. Clemenceau was only Mayor of Mont- 
martre, and M. Barr^re, now ambassador at Rome, 
was an active member. 

To Monseigneur Darboy, Archbishop of Paris, one 
of the hostages taken and shot by the Commune, 
Raul Ripault said, '' Ta liberty n'est pas ma liberty, 
aussi je te fait fusilier" ("Thy liberty is not my 
liberty, so I have you shot "). 

Liberty, I repeat, is bound up with and inseparable 
from Christianity. To-day, as in 1793, a coterie of 
atheists or neo-pagans have captured all the avenues 
of power by means of godless schools and the Social- 
ist vote, and even by hobnobbing with the red flag of 
anarchy, which waved unrebuked around M. Loubet 
at that famous f6te called Triomphe de la R^publique. 

They have worked, steadily and intelligently, to 
this end since twenty-five years, while two-thirds of 
the country have been absolutely indifferent to poli- 
tics. Some even affect to ignore the name of the 
President. Laborious, honest Frenchmen as a rule 
despise politics, and cannot be induced to take part 
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in them or be candidates for office. One has but to 
consult the electoral returns to see how many hun- 
dreds of thousands abstain from voting. Thus the 
Government has passed into the hands of the Judeo- 
Masonic coterie.^ 

As in 1793, the first result is the diminution of 
liberty. It was long sought to represent the Associa- 
tions Bill (1901) as a mere measure of domestic 
economy. It was the entering wedge of tyranny. 
The object to be attained is the suppression of all 
Christian education, by the suppression of all reli- 
gious teachers, preparatory to a state monopoly of 
education. 

The indignant protestations and the tumultuous 
manifestations of men and women who fill the streets 
with cries of " Vive la liberty ! " " Vivent les sceurs ! " 
are wholesome signs ; but I think it is just as well 
that the Jacobins should go on and do their worst 
Overvaulting tyranny, like ambition, doth overleap 
itself. At the Gare St Lazare, recently, some ten 
thousand people accompanied the expulsed sisters of 
St Vincent to the train with cries of "Liberty! 
Liberty ! " The police were powerless. 

In another place the population unharnessed the 
horses of the omnibus that was taking some other 

^ "Vel Judam non videtis, quomodo non dormit, sed festini^t 
tradere me Judseis?" (Feria V in Ccena Domini — "See ye not Judas, 
how he sleeps not, but makes haste to betray me into the hands of the 
Jews?") 
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sisters to the station. They dragged the conveyance 
back and broke down the doors of the convent which 
had been sealed by the Government 

In Paris at least 50,000 children of the poor have 
been thrown into the streets; for the state schools 
were already inadequate, and 30,000 or more chil- 
dren were waiting for a chance to comply with the 
law of compulsory education.^ In a mining town, a 
criche^ or infant asylum, where 150 babies from six 
months to four years of age were cared for while 
their mothers worked, was closed suddenly. 

When we think of all the suffering and inconveni- 
ence caused by these executions, we are amazed that 
more blood has not flowed. 

The right parents have to educate their children as 
thqr see fit, and the right all citizens have to live as 
they see fit, and teach when duly qualified, are prim- 
ordial, inalienable rights that cannot be violated with- 
out crime, and a crime which must find its repercus- 
sion in all civilized countries. In general it may be 
said that every Government has a right to administer 
its own affairs as it sees fit. This is precisely what 
the Turks assumed when they were massacring the 
Bulgarians and the Armenians. But Europe thought 
differently in 1877. The Jacobins of 1793, who 
had conquered France then, as to-day, by cleverly 

^ According to a recent article in the Figaro^ 8th October, 1906, 
among the conscripts sent this month to the army by Paris, ninety 
eould neither read nor write ; seventy-nine could read only. 
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combined manoeuvres in which fear played a lai^e 
part, also thought it was nobody's business, if they saw 
fit to drown, proscribe, and guillotine by tens of thou- 
sands, in order to enforce their peculiar views of 
liberty. But every act of tyranny, every crime 
against liberty, offends all Christendom. It cannot 
be circumscribed by national frontiers. Soon all 
Europe was weltering in blood. The First Consul 
marched rough-shod over Europe, imposing French 
liberty on unappreciative nations. And we all know 
how the allied armies occupied Paris in 1815 and 
curbed the Revolution for a season. History repeats 
itself. 



THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 

2*jth/un€y 1904. 

The Associations Bill, pre-eminently an act of op- 
pression and religious persecution, has been rendered 
doubly odious by the many illegalities by which it 
has been surrounded, some of which I enumerated in 
my letter in the Evening Post of May 6th. Not long 
since, M. Decrais, ex-Minister of the Waldeck- 
Rousseau Cabinet, was elected by a large majority 
at Bordeaux, after he had branded the wholesale 
execution of the religious orders as "a violation 
of the spirit and the letter of the law of 1901,'* and 
assured his electors that he had not voted with the 
Government on that occasion. Indeed, these Jacobins 
seem to revel in illegality for its own sake, and 
cannot even respect their own enactments. 

Civil war on a small scale has been raging since 
nearly two months in various parts of France. It 
became quite monotonous to read the recital of all 
these expulsions manu militari which filled the 
columns of the daily Press. The programme was 
almost the same in every, case. The crowds varied 
from three hundred to many thousands, according to 
the locality, and were more or less violent in their 
denunciations of the Government ; the police and the 
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r^rular army, employed to surround the convents and 
disperse the crowds of manifestants, were also more 
or less numerous, and acted more or less brutally. 
The troops as a rule left their barracks at night, 
arrived on the scene at 2 or 3 a.m., and awaited day- 
break before surrounding the house. Then, the Cbm- 
missaires ringing in vain, the doors are battered 
down, police and soldiers enter the breach and find 
a few old monks in the chapel, for as a rule the 
communities had dispersed. The delinquents are 
marched off between two rows of soldiers, the crowds 
break out in seditious cries of '* Vive la liberty, k bas 
les tyrans," numerous arrests of both sexes are made, 
and the country is informed that, fanaticized by the 
-monks, men and women have assailed the representa- 
tives of the law. 

It was on one of these occasions that Mile, de 
Lambert cried "Capon" to a justice of the peace 
because he had beaten a hasty retreat when he found, 
in a cloister, two or three hundred angry men instead 
of a few old monks. She was condemned to be im- 
prisoned for eight days. On the expiration of her term 
some five thousand persons went to the prison to give 
her an ovation, but found that she had been removed. 

At Nice there was a small community of Francis- 
cans on the Boulevard Carabacel. Their chapel was 
very popular with the humbler classes of Ni^ois, as 
well as with visitors, and manifestations like those 
that occurred at the church of La Croix de Marbre, 
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much frequented by American sailors, were expected. 
Several companies of infantry and cavalry were sent 
to surround the building at 3 a.m. ; but hundreds 
of persons had spent all night on the premises, and 
the usual manifestations and arrests occurred. Even 
after the premises had been sealed up, police agents 
were detailed to guard them night and day. This 
was very amusing, considering that policemen are so 
scarce in Nice that people are robbed in broad day- 
light in the most-frequented quarters. 

All these grotesque executions manu tnilitari re- 
present one of the most recent violations of the law, 
wholly gratuitous in this instance, seeing that the 
Government had itself traced the method of pro- 
cedure. On November 28th, 1902, M. Valle, Minister 
of Justice, said : — 

" We have to examine if, after refusal of authori- 
zation and a decree closing an establishment, we 
should continue to have recourse to armed force, or 
whether it is not preferable to have recourse to the 
tribunals. M. Chamaillard himself recognizes that it 
is better to substitute judicial sanction to the sanction 
of force, always brutal. It is this substitution we ask 
you to vote " {Officiel^ November 29th). 

Again, December 2nd, the Minister said : — 

"The Government abandons the right to have 
recourse to force, and asks you to substitute judicial 
for administrative sanction. This is the object of the 
proposed law " {Offidel, December 3rd, p. 1221, col. 2). 
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On December 4th this law was passed. Therefore 
all these executions manu mililari, before the tribunals 
had pronounced, were another flagrant violation of 
law. But, as I said, these Jacobins seem to revel 
in ill^ality for its own sake. Meanwhile the tri- 
bunals, civil and military, have been kept busy 
condemning officers who refused to take part in these 
degrading, unsoldierlike expeditions, as well as men 
and women guilty of manifesting in favour of 
liberty. 

The fate of the Congregations of women engaged 
in teaching is a foregone conclusion. Nay, M. 
Combes is closing many of these establishments 
even before the demands for authorization have been 
submitted to the Chambers to be refused in globo. 
I was in Lyons recently when two establishments 
of the Society of the Sacred Heart were dispersed in 
the middle of tHe school year, without the slightest 
regard to the convenience of the pupils or their 
teachers. More than three thousand persons invaded 
the railway station at ^ a.m. for the departure of the 
first group of exiles. An enthusiastic ovation was 
given them, in which all the passengers took part, 
and the bouquets were so numerous that they had to 
be piled into a vacant car. In the afternoon there 
was a second departure for Turin, This time 
the police took timely precautions. The avenues 
leading to the vast square were barricaded against 
all but travfciUers, These ladies have educated several 
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generations of Lyonnaises, and were greatly es- 
teemed. 

It would be too long to relate the exploits of the 
Government's henchmen, who have distinguished 
themselves at Paris and elsewhere. It is simply 
astounding that such things should happen in any 
civilized country and in a century so proud of its 
progress, liberty, and enlightenment The Revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes was an offence against 
liberty and justice, but it occurred two hundred and 
fifty years ago— almost in the Dark Ages. Some time 
ago, Mr. Bodley, in his excellent work on France, 
commented on the extraordinary phenomenon of a 
republic persecuting, in the name of liberty, a religion 
professed by more than two-thirds of the nation and 
officially represented in the State as the dominant 
religion of the country. To understand this pheno- 
menon we must bear in mind that French republi- 
canism is not a form of government, but merely 
the modus operandi of a secret society. The Grand 
Orient has openly proclaimed that there would be 
no republic but for them. And all the laws have 
been elaborated at their convents since two decades. 

Above all we must remember that France is in re- 
volution since a hundred years and more. There have 
been intervals of calm which resembled convalescence, 
but these have been followed by new paroxysms, as 
in 1830, 1848, 1870, and to-day. Madame de Stael's 
clever saying that Napoleon was "Robespierre i 
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cheval " is by no means as flippant as might appear. 
The genius of the Jacobin Revolution was embodied 
in the Convention and the Comit^s de Salut Public, 
and the representative of this dictatorial tyranny was 
Robespierre. When Napoleon substituted himself 
for the Convention and the Directory he abated 
none of the pretensions of the Revolution. On the 
contrary, he consolidated them and enlarged im- 
mensely their field of operation by riding rough-shod, 
not over France alone, but over all Europe ; hence the 
happy expression of Madame de Stael, " Robespierre 
k cheval." 

Unlike the upheaval known as the Reformation, the 
French Revolution was essentially a religious move- 
ment, a vast renaissance of paganism prepared by the 
atheistic philosophy of the eighteenth century, with 
which the ruHi^ classes became so lai^ely imbued. 
It is a great mistake to suppose that these philoso- 
phers were seeking the welfare of the masses or the 
reign of the people, whom no one so thoroughly 
despised as did Voltaire. The true object of the 
Revolution, prepared by the encyclopedists, was the 
destruction of Christianity and its noblest fruit, free- 
dom, in order to establish on the ruins of both the 
reign of the Omnipotent Infallible State, the statue 
of gold before which all must fall down and worship 
perish. " Sois mon frfere, ou je te tue." For it has 
always been a peculiarity of French free-thinkers that 
they could never tolerate any free-thinking but their 
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own. If the revolutionists of 1793 inflamed the pas- 
sions of the masses against the clergy and the nobles, 
it was merely to use the arms of this Briareus to 
batter down the monarchy and all the institutions of 
the ancient regime, just as the Jacobin Republicans 
of to-day are using the Socialists to accomplish the 
work begun by their precedessors a century ago. 
The final purpose of all is the destruction of 
Christianity. 

We have but to turn the pages of any reputable 
French history (Taine, Capefigue, Guizot) to see that 
liberty was the last preoccupation of the Jacobin 
conquerors. One of the worst Roman emperors is 
said to have wished that the people had but one head 
that he might cut it off. This also seems to have 
been the idea of the Revolution, for by abolishing all 
social hierarchy, all intermediate classes, all guilds and 
associations, provincial parliaments, and local institu- 
tions, nothing was left standing but a defenceless 
people and the omnipotent State, which was a coterie 
composed sometimes of five hundred, sometimes of 
four, and finally of one, the first Consul and 
Emperor. 

Never had the tyranny of the omnipotent State 
been more completely realized than by the Jacobins, 
and their heir-at-law. Napoleon. In the heyday of 
his power this great despot found but one opponent 
There was but one force that measured itself with 
him and vanquished. When Holland, Prussia, 

H 
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Denmark, all Europe in fact, became tributary to 
Napoleon and entered into his continental scheme, 
in the blockade of all European seaports, Pius VII 
alone refused to close Ancona, Ostia, and Civita 
Vecchia against British commerce, and to prevent 
any Englishman from entering the Papal States. 
When cabinets and rulers all succumbed to '* Robes- 
pierre on horseback " and the inhabitants of every 
land became the prey of the victor, the Spanish 
people alone found, in their religious faith, the 
nobility and the energy of a free people, that rose in 
their weakness to shake off the octopus that was 
fastening itself on their vitals. Napoleon had seized, 
by guile and treachery, the persons of the Royal 
Family of Spain, and had nominated a new tributary 
king, his brother Joseph, to the throne of Spain, 
when the monks, the clergy, and the peasantry 
organized that wonderful guerilla war, which is so 
little known, and is, nevertheless, one of the most 
glorious episodes in the history of liberty. Two 
signal defeats of the French army destroyed the 
prestige of Napoleon and his motley armies, com- 
posed of conscripts from many vassal nations, who 
now began to ask themselves why they could not do 
what Spanish peasants had done in spite of Manuel 
Godin, the Prime Minister, who had sold them to the 
enemy. 

After the restoration of the Bourbons in 1815 it 
seemed as if the Revolution were over; but in 1830 
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it broke out anew. Charles X barely escaped with 
his life. The " Monarchy of July," as the reign of 
Philippe d'0rl6ans is called, was merely a phase of 
the Revolution. In 1848 the revolutionary fever 
again seized the nation in an acute form and was not 
limited to France. 

It was at this time, strange to say, that a group of 
resolute Catholics entered the political arena and 
fought the battle of liberty in educational matters 
against the monopoly of the University. Montalem* 
bert, Dupanloup, Berryer, Lacordaire conquered, inch 
by inch, a liberty inscribed in the Charter of 1830, 
but ineffective so far. La loi Falloux was not passed 
till 1850, but long before, Guizot, with unerring states- 
manship, had proclaimed " liberty in teaching to be 
the only wise solution," and declared that " the State 
must accept the free competition of its rivals, both 
lay and religious, individuals and corporations " {Me- 
mairsy t. Ill, 102). St Marc Girardin, reporter of 
the Educational Commission (1847), expressed him- 
self thus : — 

"Even before the Charter, experience and the interest 
of studies required and obtained liberty in teaching. 
Here certainly we may say that liberty was ancient 
and arbitrary despotism new. I do not need to defend 
the principle of this liberty, for it is in the Charter. 
I only wish to show that it has always existed in 
some form. Emulation is good for studies. Formerly 
the emulation was between the University and the 
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Congregations, and studies were benefited. In 1763 
Voltaire himself deplored the dispersion of the Jesuits 
because of the beneficial rivalry that existed between 
them and the University. ... A monopoly of educa- 
tion given to priests would be an anachronism in our 
day. But to exclude them would be a not less de- 
plorable anachronism. 

Thus spoke a representative Liberal fifty years aga 
Napoleon had established a state monopoly of 
education in the hands of the University of Paris. 
Villemain and Cousin were educational Jacobins. 
There was a state rhetoric, a state history, and 
a state philosophy, which was, of course, Cousin's 
eclecticism. Any professor with leanings to Kant or 
Comte was sent to Coventry. This state monopoly 
was abolished by the loi Falloux (1850), and its re- 
establishment is the true purpose of the law of 1901. 
During the last fifty years congregational schools 
multiplied in proportion to the great demand, i.e. to 
such an extent that government schools could not 
compete with them successfully. Hence the Trouillot 
Bill (Associations). 

In 1870 the Revolution again triumphed. This 
time it was not "Robespierre on horseback," but 
Robespierre draped in toga and ermine; the reign 
of despotism in the name of law and liberty ; praetors 
and quaestors dilapidating public funds, and giving 
and promising largesses. At one time it seemed 
as if the Republic would be overthrown. It was then 
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that M. Griwy appealed to Rome, and Leo XIII, 
while reproving certain laws, advised the clergy and 
the Catholics to rally to the Republic in the interest 
of peace. They did so. But no sooner did the 
Republic feel secure than it began to enact a series 
of laws offensive to Catholics. I refer to the divorce 
and scholar laws, and unjust fiscal laws against Con- 
gregations. 

Foreigners wonder why thirty million French 
Catholics allow themselves to be thus tyrannized 
over by a handful of Freemasons. I fear it is a 
hopeless case of atavism, which will prove the un- 
doing of France, under the representative system. 
In 418 the Emperor Honorius wished to establish 
this system of government in Southern Gaul, but, 
writes Guizot, "the provinces and towns refused 
the benefit ; no one would nominate representatives, 
no one would go to Aries " {History of Civilization). 
This same tendency is operating the ruin of France 
to-day. Honest, laborious Frenchmen have an in- 
vincible repugnance to politics and this periodical 
electioneering scramble. Moreover, it would mean 
ruin and famine for hundreds of thousands of 
functionaries if they dared to vote against the 
Government. 

Meanwhile the anti- clericals or lodges of the 
Grand Orient, largely composed of Jews, Protestants, 
and naturalized foreigners, have been hard at work 
these twenty years preparing the election of their 
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candidates and abusing the minds of the working 
classes by immoral, irreligious printed stuff, and 
above all by the multiplication of drinking- places 
where adulterated strong drinks are sold for the 
merest trifle. The number of these licensed places 
is simply appalling. Nearly every grocery, every 
little vegetable store, and even many tobacco stores 
where stamps are sold, have a drinking-stand. It is 
needless to say that neither Chartreuse nor any 
decent liqueur is ever sold at such places. These 
drink-stands supplement the innumerable cabarets 
and caf6s, in town and country, where elections are 
engineered. 

Leroy Beaulieu recently related the following inci- 
dent of his encounter with one of the habituds of 
these political institutions. 

In Easter week I was coming out of the chapel of 
the Barnabites one morning, when I met a workman 
somewhat the worse for liquor, shaking his fist 
against the grated convent window. " Ah ! you 
haven't skedaddled yet, you dirty skunks." 

And when I asked him why he was so anxious 
to see them expelled, he drew himself up proudly 
and replied : " Because they are not up to the level 
of our century ! " (" lis ne sont pas k la hauteur de 
notre sifecle ! ") 

Meanwhile a crime has been committed against 
liberty, humanity, and justice, and it seems to move 

e world no more than the passing of a summer 
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cloud, because no blood has been shed. The right 
which men and women have to dress and dispose 
of their lives as they choose is a most sacred part of 
personal freedom. 

" Liberalism/' says Taine, " is the respect of others. 
If the State exists it is to prevent all intrusions into 
private life, the beliefs, the conscience, the property. 
• . . When the State does this it is the greatest of 
benefactors. When it commits these intrusions itself 
it is the greatest of malefactors." The young and 
the strong can begin life anew elsewhere, in the 
cloister or out of it, but what shall we say of those 
tens of thousands aged and infirm, who, after having 
passed thirty to fifty years in teaching or in other 
good works, find themselves suddenly thrown into the 
streets, homeless and penniless? The Associations 
Bill entitles them "to apply" for indemnity. But 
this is merely illusory. Years will elapse before 
"the liquidation" is accomplished, and there will 
be no assets except for the Government and its 
friends. Public subscriptions are being opened all 
over France for these victims of Jacobin tyranny. 

Moreover, the right which parents have to give 
their children teachers of their own choice is also 
an inalienable right. The Lacedaemonian State im- 
posed physical training on all its sons. The Turks 
for centuries levied a tax of so many boys and girls 
a year on the Spaniards and the Venetians, but no 
Government has yet called on every parent to " stand 
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and deliver/' not the purse, but the souls of their 
children, that it may sow therein, from tenderest 
infancy, the tares of a hideous state materialism. 
With cynical hypocrisy this Government protests 
that liberty of teaching is intact, while parents see 
all the teachers of their own choice proscribed. The 
rich can send their sons to be educated across the 
border, but the law of stage scolaire is intended to 
meet this alternative. Those who have not frequented 
state schools are to be made pariahs, ineligible for 
the army, the navy, or any civil function — truly a 
singular application of the words " Compel them to 
come in," which should be inscribed on all the scholar 
institutions of France to-day. 



A PAPAL NOTE 

i^th Juhe^ 1904. 

The storm of words aroused the world over by a 
Papal diplomatic Note is another proof that the 
Papacy has lost none of its power and prestige, and 
is still, on this threshold of the twentieth century, the 
incarnation of moral power opposed to mere brute 
force, the right of the strongest. In reading the 
many silly comments on this Note in different parts 
of the globe, we are reminded of the brick thrown 
into the frog-pond and the emotion it caused. 

Long before M. Loubet went to Rome it was well 
known that he would not be received by the Vatican, 
and the Papal Note is practically the same as the 
one drawn up by Leo XIII on a previous occasion, 
when it was sought to obtain a deviation from the 
policy of the Vatican in favour of a predecessor of 
M. Loubet The protest itself contained nothing 
new, and was merely a reiteration of Papal claims to 
sovereignty in Rome, and a notice to rulers of other 
Catholic countries that there was no change in the 
policy of the Vatican, that declined to receive the 
visit of any such* ruler who came to Rome as the 
guest of Victor Emmanuel. 
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(the Extreme Left of 1793) is getting ready to 
execute the Girondins called Radicals to-day. No 
efforts of opportunism will save them from the guillo- 
tine siche which awaits them. 

The silly talk of some of the great dailies who 
represent the Pope as "greatly worried" and con- 
fronted with the necessity of making an apology, 
can only be excused on the ground of ignorance of 
the whole situation. Personally 1 desire to see the 
Concordat denounced. The letter and the spirit of 
its first and most important article, which provided 
for liberty and the free exercise of the Catholic re- 
ligion, have been flagrantly violated by the laws 
of 1901 and 1904, and by the illegalities committed 
by the executors of these laws. 

All that remains of the Concordat is the indemnity 
paid yearly to the Catholic Church, as a very slight 
compensation for the millions stolen by the revolu- 
tionary government of 1792, known as the First 
Republic. Though it must be said to the credit of 
those Jacobins that when they instituted the budget 
of cults they recognized that they had taken the 
property of the Church, and that the payment of 
these yearly subsidies was part of the National 
Debt. 

The Jacobins of to-day, less scrupulous than their 
forefathers of 1790, are craving for the repudiation of 
this portion of the National Debt. 

The untold wealth of the Congregations, the 
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billions held out as a glittering lure by Waldeck 
Rousseau in 1900 as a nest-egg for retraites ouvriires^ 
having melted into thin air, " the bloc " or Ministerial 
majority must be held together by the prospect of 
some new quarry. Those, who for years past made a 
fine distinction between the secular clergy and the 
regular or congriganist clergy, are now convinced that 
there is no distinction to be made between them. 
When New York dailies kindly advise the French 
clergy and Catholics to give up what their editors 
are pleased to call ''their salaries" and adopt the 
American system, they merely proclaim their igno- 
rance of the situation. 

The French would gladly sacrifice everything, even 
to the noble church edifices built and endowed by 
their ancestors during long centuries, if thereby they 
could secure liberty and separation from the State, 
as they are understood in the United States. But 
all the alleged projects of ''Separation" are merely 
projects of strangulation. The articles of all these 
projects of law are as unacceptable as were those of 
the Trouillot Associations Bill, even if it had not 
been superseded by the table rase of the law of 1904 
suppressing all teaching orders whatsoever. 

The carrying into execution of any of these pro- 
jects of " Separation," even the least Jacobin, would 
render the normal existence of the Catholic Church 
in France impossible. This has been the aim and 
purpose of the Third Republic ever since its advent. 
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For, once again, I repeat that Republicanism in 
France is not a form of government ; it is the modus 
operandi o{ di secret society, of the same secret society 
which established a monarchy in Italy, in order to 
have a pretext for seizing Rome and destroying, if 
possible, the prestige of the Papacy. In both cases 
the object was the same, the weakening and the 
destruction of the Church. 

The Freemasons in France openly proclaim that 
they founded the Republic. The scholar and anti- 
clerical laws since twenty-five years, all the laws, in 
fact, have been prepared in the lodges. Of this, too, 
they make no secret. To suppose that the Chambers 
in any way represent the French nation is an 
egregious mistake. The lodges prepare the elec- 
tions ; their candidates people both Houses. In my 
first letter to the Review in 1900 I showed how the 
abstention of honest laborious Frenchmen from 
politics had thrown the power into the hands of the 
Freemasons, who are chiefly Jews, Protestants, and 
infidels. To-day this coterie of about twenty-five 
thousand reigns supreme. 

A few resolute, capable, bigoted Freemasons are 
the master minds of the coterie; the others, "the 
bloc," just follow suit. If a current of reaction set 
in to-morrow they would glide with it most grace- 
fully. 

It is simply impossible to retrieve the situation in 
France to-day by any ordinary legal means. To 
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suppose that the people are in sympathy with the 
Government because they do not overthrow it im- 
plies total ignorance of the situation. The voting 
machinery of the country is falsified, and can no 
more be relied on than a clock out of gear, which 
rings out the hours haphazard. Even if every 
Frenchman inscribed as a voter did his duty and 
went to the polls, which they do not, it would make 
no difference to-day. 

If death had not cut short Waldeck Rousseau's 
career we might witness a machine en arriire policy. 
It is even possible, now, that a moderate Rouvier- 
Ribot ministry may succeed the Combes despotism. 

But I have no confidence in any palliatives. The 
evil is too deep-seated. Only by blood and anguish 
can France be redeemed, and the sooner the crisis 
comes the better; a few years later it may be too 
late. This is why I desire the denunciation of the 
Concordat, for with Gambetta, and all his anti- 
clerical successors, I think it may be the ruin of the 
Third Republic. 

Excommunications and interdicts are no longer 
published as in former days, but they operate never- 
theless. And, as in the past, there is always some 
ruler ready to execute the mandate ; though this, too, 
is not done in the same way. There is not, neces- 
sarily, any invasion of territory. 

Germany and Italy (yes, and England too) are 
keenly awaiting the moment when they may seize 
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France's birthright Both are assiduous in their 
marks of deference to the Holy See. Victor Em- 
manuel would gladly evacute Rome to-morrow if he 
dared. Thirty-five years are the mere twinkling of 
an eye in the lives of nations. Yet there are simple- 
minded people who look upon the Piedmontese 
occupation of Rome as an immutable fact. 
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December^ 1904. 

We cannot adequately appreciate the religious and 
politico-social conditions of countries like Italy, 
France, Spain, Austria, Belgium, unless we take into 
account the action of Freemasonry in all its ramifica- 
tions — Carbonari, Grand Orient, Mafia, etc. 

There is eternal enmity between them and Chris- 
tianity. It was said in the beginning : " I will put 
enmity between thy seed and the seed of the 
Woman," etc. The Catholic Church being the largest, 
strongest, most accredited and influential Christian 
Society, it is against her, naturally, that all attacks 
are directed. In Protestant countries people shrug 
their shoulders and sneer at the idea of Freemasons 
militating against Christianity, or any political order. 
This is not surprising. A distinguished atheist of 
the eighteenth century used to say that '' England 
was the country where Christianity did the least 
harm because it was divided into so many rivulets." 
Here we have the explanation of the different atti- 
tude of Freemasons in Protestant countries, split up 
into innumerable sects, and in Catholic countries, 
where " One holy Catholic Church " still holds sway 
over the whole nation practically. 

112 
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The great purpose of the French Revolution in 
1792 was to break up the Church in France. For 
this purpose the throne and all the institutions of 
the ancient regime, some of them very excellent, 
were all overthrown. 

The revolutions of Italy in the nineteenth century 
had no other purpose. The destruction of the Papacy 
was considered a means of disrupting the Catholic 
Church, not in Italy only. Mazzini, Garibaldi, Crispi, 
Cavour, etc, were all fierce republican anarchists; 
the last thing they wanted was an Italian monarchy. 
But they were Freemasons, and the ''Order" im- 
posed its will. An Italian monarchy demanded 
Rome as its capital, whereas a republican system 
would, no doubt, have left the Papacy in its 
ancient city. "A schism," wrote Renan in 1870, 
"seems to me more than probable, or rather it 
already exists; from latent it will become effective. 
... It seems to me inevitable that there will soon 
be two Popes, and even three. • . . The schism 
being made in the papal person, the decomposition 
of Catholicism will follow ; a quantity of reforms will 
then be possible." 

Napoleon III, a dignitary of the order, entered 
into the plot, and received Savoy and the county of 
Nice. Rome was seized 20 September, and the 
Franco-Prussian war brought swift and condign 
punishment on Napoleon for his complicity. 

Simultaneously with the establishment of a 
1 
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monarchy in Italy, the Grand Orient established a 
republic in France, always with the same purpose, the 
disruption of the Church. During the last four years 
of residence in Europe I have repeated in the Press 
of the United States that Republicanism is not a 
form of government here, but the modus operandi of 
a secret society. The manifesto issued by the Grand 
Orient (3 November, 1904) is an irrefutable proof 
of my allegation. It is the most astounding docu- 
ment ever made public. They evidently consider 
that France is a conquered country which can never 
shake off their domination. '^ Without the Free- 
masons," says the document, ''the Republic would 
not exist." The elaborate spy system they had 
established at the Ministry of War is defended on 
the ground that "the head partner, or commandu 
taire, of a great industrial enterprise in which he has 
placed his capital has the right to denounce to the 
manager the peculations of his employees." 

Thus France is an industrial company ; the minis- 
ters are managers appointed by the head partner, 
the Grand Orient ! But the most revolting part of 
this manifesto is the manner in which the deputies 
of the "bloc" are whipped into line like a pack 
of disorderly hounds under the lash of their keeper. 
''We denounce to our lodges and to all masons 
present and future the votes of fear, defaillance, 
cowardice, of a certain number. . . . We shall have 
our eyes on them . . . and they will find themselves 
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treated as they would have treated those to whom 
they were bound by interest if not by loyalty." 

The revolutions which have convulsed Spain during 
the last century, down to the recent Republican riots 
in Madrid and Brussels, are all traceable to the 
"Order" which issued this manifesto. Among the 
rioters killed were Frenchmen. The visit of M. Chau* 
mi^, Minister of Public Instruction, to Italy, and the 
famous Congr6s de Libre Fensde, are all manifesta- 
tions of the Grand Orient, which will never rest until 
it has destroyed the stability and peace of other 
Catholic countries, as it has done in France. When 
I arrived at Innsbruck in July last, I saw many 
students with bandaged heads and arms. An 
Italian student had knocked the book out of the 
German professor's hand with his cane. This was 
the origin of that last riot. What has occurred 
recently at Innsbruck is far more serious, and was 
undoubtedly prepared at Rome in September.^ A 
band of Italian anarchist students were sent to the 
University of Innsbruck to cause trouble. One 
hundred and thirty-eight of them were arrested, 
yesterday, with revolvers and other weapons on their 
persons. 

Two years ago I was in Venice when there was a 
monster international gathering of students. The 
Marseillaise and the Hymn of Garibaldi were vocifer- 
ated by these thousands on the Place of St. Mark. 

^ At the Free-Thought Congress. 
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Why the national anthems of other nations were not 
given is clear. The whole was a Freemason demon- 
stration of the Grand Orient like the Congr^s de 
Libre Pens6e at Rome, presided over by M. Brisson, 
the President of the French Chambers. 

The revolutionary strikes at Milan, Genoa, Venice, 
etc., which were made to coincide with the birth of 
the heir of the House of Savoy, are symptomatic 
The Grand Orient undoubtedly find that they have 
been marking time long enough in Italy, They 
have not been able to carry their divorce law there 
yet 

There is a Socialist party in Italy which is not 
anarchist and Freemason as in France, but sincerely 
desires the good of Italy. One of its leaders de- 
clared, recently, that they would lend their aid even to 
the Papacy for the common weal. Between this 
party and the secret societies and their henchmen, 
the position of Victor Emmanuel is not enviable. 
Ere long, therefore, we may see the aid of the Pope 
and of the Catholic vote, now in abeyance to a great 
extent, solicited both by the monarchy and the re- 
forming Socialists. 

There is really no insuperable difficulty in reconcil- 
ing the independence of the Papacy and the integrity 
of the Italian kingdom. The Principality of Monaco 
has surely never been considered an obstacle to the 
integrity of France, nor the Republic of San Marino 
^^ that of Italy. Why should not the Pope be left 
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in peaceful possession of the Trastevere and the 
port of Ostia, for instance ? There is no difficulty 
except with the Grand Orient, this imperium in 
imperio. 

All through the centuries, " the Papacy has had to 
negotiate, simultaneously, with each of the republican 
cities of Italy, with Naples, Germany, France, 
England, and Spain. They all had contests {cUmilis) 
with the Popes, and these latter always had the 
advantage" (Voltaire, Essai sur les mosurs, II, 87). 

In the same work, page 81, Voltaire relates the 
Congress held at Venice, where Barbarossa made his 
submission. " The Holy Father," he says, "exclaimed : 
' Grod has willed that an aged man and priest triumph 
without fighting over a terrible and powerful em- 
peror/ " The triumph over the machinations of the 
Grand Orient will be no less striking. 
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2\st January^ IQOS* 

In these columns {The Progress^ December loth, 
1904), I referred to the recently published Manifesto 
of the Grand Orient of France (November 4th, 1904), 
defending its attitude with regard to the elaborate 
spy system, a veritable regime des suspects which they 
had established, not in the War Office only, but 
in every Department of State. The Press, both in 
England and in the United Sates, has been singularly 
reticent regarding this most remarkable document, 
whose authenticity cannot be gainsaid. 

It is, however, the key to the whole politico-re- 
ligious situation in France, and more or less in other 
Catholic countries. 

Republicanism in Catholic countries will always be 
the modus operandi of this secret society in some one 
or other of its ramifications. The Carbonari, who 
engineered all the Italian revolutions in the nine- 
teenth century, sent their emissary, Orsini, to remind 
Napoleon III of his obligations and duties. The 
gentle reminder was a bomb, and Orsini paid the 
death penalty, but not without leaving a letter with 
in behests which were soon complied with. The 

118 
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Italian campaign against Austria was undertaken ere 
long. 

In the Evening Post, November 8th, 1904, I 
find in a review of Count Hubner's Memoirs the 
following extract: "The Emperor of the French, 
placed at the summit of greatness, had forgotten 
the pledges made in his youth to those who dispose 
of the unknown dark powers. Orsini's bomb came 
to remind him. A ray of light suddenly struck his 
mind. He must have understood that his former 
associates never forgot or foi^^ave, and that their 
implacable hatred would be appeased only when the 
renegade returned to the bosom of the sect" 

An example of the power wielded by these secret 
societies is the case of the ex-Minister of Public 
Instruction in Italy. Prosecuted for misdemeanour 
and extensive peculations while in office, the Free- 
masons compassed his escape to Geneva. He was 
condemned by default, when, lo and behold, he quietly 
returns to Italy in triumph and is elected deputy.^ 

Since eight weeks the French papers (non-Minis- 
terial of course) are daily printing fiches or spy 
documents stolen from the Grand Orient. No end 
of duels and 'prosecutions for slander have been the 
result Nor were army officers the only victims. 
Even Monsieur and Madame Loubet have come in for 

^ Hit native city recently hoisted the French flag and proclaimed 
its annexation to the Third Republic, 1906. Of course it was only a 
platonic demonstration on the part of Sicilian Freemasons. 
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their share ! In some cases the spies of the Grand 
Orient have denied the authenticity of these docu- 
ments. Thereupon M. de Villeneuve has printed 
photographed copies of the letters in question. 

Brother Bedderide, an advocate of the bar at 
Marseilles, an active spy on magistrates and other 
civil functionaries, has been expelled from the Order 
of Advocates. The Grand Orient will no doubt amply 
compensate him, for they are as generous to their 
friends as they are implacable to their foes. 

Read this passage from the Manifesto of the Grand 
Orient, 4th November, 1904: ''All our workshops 
know the campaign waged against us by the reaction, 
nationalist, monarchical, and clerical. They seek to 
travesty acts in which we justly glory and thanks to 
which, we have saved the Republic. A traitor, a 
felon, bribed by the Congregations [poor congrega- 
tions recently shorn of all] lived in our midst since 
ten years. ... As sub-secretary he gained the con- 
fidence of our very dear brother Vadecard [Secretary 
of G. O.] and became the confidant of all our secrets^ 
He projected to steal from our archives documents 
confided to us . . « new Judas, he sold them to the 
irreconcilable enemies of our brethren. Brother Bide- 
gain is in flight like a malefactor. We signal him to 
Masons all over the world. In waiting the just 
punishment of his crime, the Council of the Order 
summons him before masonic justice, and until the 
final sentence is rendered, we suspend all his titles and 
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prerogatives. . . . And now we declare to the whole 
Freemason body that in furnishing these documents 
[spy denunciations] the Grand Orient has accodi^ 
plished only a strict duty. We have dearly conquered 
the Republic and claim the honour of having pro- 
cured its triumph. . . . Without the Freemasons 
the Republic would not be in existence. . . . Pius X 
would be reigning in France." 

Then follows the menace, quoted in my last, to the 
tricky, cowardly deputies who voted against the 
Government, which was saved by two votes more than 
once. The memorable slap administered by M. 
Syvcton to General Andre compelled M. Combes 
to throw the Minister of War overboard, though the 
latter protested to the last, " They want my skin, but 
they shall not have it." The Minister of Public 
Instruction also nearly succumbed. He declared that 
if a certain ordre de jour were not voted he would 
throw down his portfolio there and then. The votes 
were not forthcoming, but he clung to his portfolio 
and contented himself with another ordre dejour. 

All the performances at the Palais Bourbon are 
indeed a most amazing comedy. 

Meanwhile M. Syveton, who negotiated the pur- 
chase of the purloined documents from the Grand 
Orient, and slapped General Andr^ on the ministers' 
bench, got his quietus in a very mysterious way on 
the very day on which he was to have retaken his 
seat in the Chambers (after his thirty days' punitive 
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exclusion), and on the eve of his appearance before 
the Cours d' Assise for that famous slap. His de- 
fence, carefully prepared by himself, was published in 
the papers next day. It is a long incisive arraign- 
ment of the Government in imitation of Cicero's 
Catalina. All the witnesses, who were to have ap- 
peared in his defence, were also witnesses against 
the Government In fact the trial was to have been 
a great political manifestation, and the Government 
had every interest in its not taking place. Since two 
weeks public opinion is on tenter-hooks regarding the 
death of M. Syveton. It was declared at first to be 
a vulgar accident by the Ministerial organs. While 
M. Jaur&s, strange to say, published in Humanity a 
most remarkable brief, establishing clearly the guilt 
of Madame Syveton, and, still more strange, the 
latter did not prosecute him for it Then the suicide 
theory was adopted, and the most odious, baseless, 
and unproven calumnies were launched against the 
memory of the dead man. His widow even accused 
him of having stolen funds of the Nationalist party. 
All this in order to explain his suicide on the eve of 
what was expected to be a great political triumph 
of the Nationalists, and for which M. Syveton was 
preparing with the ardour of a fighter by tempera- 
ment, just forty years old. 

The autopsy, made before the twenty-four legal 
hours had elapsed, revealed seventeen per cent of 
oxide of carbon in the blood. The lungs, brain, and 
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viscera, strange to say, were not examined at all, but 
placed under seals for eleven days ! They are now 
to be examined. Meanwhile the last person who 
must have seen M. Syveton alive, must have been the 
emissary of the Government, who, according to 
custom, served the writ on the dead man, command- 
ing his presence in court in twenty-four hours. Who 
was he, and why was he never heard of again ? 

No one believes seriously that M. Syveton com- 
mitted suicide. His father and brother-in-law have 
begun a prosecution for murder against X, in which 
the Mutual Life is also interested. 

As to Brother Bidegain, the traitor, he was at 
Salonica when last heard of His sudden death 
there was announced; but I think the rumour is 
false. It would be very imprudent, coming so soon 
after the other. But he will have to make his peace 
with the G. O. or beware. He cannot be prosecuted 
for stealing these documents, as they represent no 
monetary value, and, moreover, the Grand Orient 
has no legal existence or civil personality. They are 
said to have millions of main morte^ but they simply 
ignore the Associations Bill. 

In conclusion, I hope it will be understood that I 
do not accuse many honest Freemasons of England 
and the United States of being parttceps criminis 
in all or any of the doings of the Grand Orient, 
Carbonari, Mafia, Cimorra, Senuisi, or the secret 
societies of Islam or in China. 
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Freemasonry assumes different aspects in different 
circumstances, but it is the eternal enemy of militant 
organized Christianity. It does not trouble itself 
with Christianity '' divided into many rivulets/' and 
consequently harmless, according to the saying of 
Lord Shaftesbury, who was of opinion that '' England 
was the country in which Christianity did the least 
harm because it was divided into so many rivulets." 

The Catholic Church alone is an enemy worthy of 
its steel, and wherever .these two foes meet there 
must be war — latent or overt 

This war is on in France, and must be fought to 
the finish. 
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October y 1904. 

M. Combes, who proclaimed at the Chambers two 
years ago that he had taken office only to wage 
war on Clericalism, enumerated his deeds of prowess 
recently in a political speech at Auxerre, Fifteen 
thousand scholar establishments, strongholds of the 
ghostly enemy, had been demolished ! ^ Gentlemen, 
you will grant that this is a great deal for a ministry 
obliged to fight at every instant for its own existence/' 
he exclaimed. 

We are now coming to the second part of the 
Jacobin programme. As I wrote last year in the 
Evening Post (June 27th), the true object of the Revo- 
lution in 1790, as to-day, is the destruction of Christi- 
anity and its ofTspring, Liberty, in order to establish 
on the ruins of both, the reign of the Omnipotent In- 
fallible State, before which all must fall down and 
worship or disappear. To-day the State is M. 
Combes and his " bloc," a very poor avatar of the 
Titanic Corsican who measured himself with all 
Europe. There was but one force that resisted him, 
and against this obstacle M. Combes stumbled 
when he demanded, peremptorily, that the Vatican 

I2S 
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withdraw letters addressed to two bishops needing to 
be disciplined. The Holy See was acting in the pleni- 
tude of its spiritual jurisdiction. M. Combes curtly 
demanded that Pius X send in his resignation, as 
'* the political system of the Republic consists in the 
subordination of all institutions, whatever they may 
be, to the supremacy of the State.'' 

This is the latest phase of a very old struggle 
which began in the days of the Apostles. In the 
history of all the nations of antiquity, the problem 
of Church and State and their correlations existed, 
and was solved, easily and summarily, by the system 
proclaimed by M. Combes. The ruler of each nation 
was the Pontifex Maximus of his realm. This 
system, with its necessary concomitant of national 
religions, reached its culminating point in the worship 
of the " divine Caesars," the acme of human servi- 
tude. 

Now Christianity was a profound and radical in- 
novation. Never had the supremacy of the ruler 
or the State been questioned before the Apostles pro- 
claimed the Creed in " One Holy Catholic Church," 
destined to transcend all natural and political boun- 
daries, without distinction of class or colour. Not 
less radical was the second innovation, a necessary 
corollary of the first, viz. the ecclesiastical autonomy 
and independence of the new spiritual society or 
Church, one. Catholic. "Never," writes J. B. 
Martineau, "until the Church arose did faith 
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undertake the conquest alone, and triumph over 
diversities of speech and antipathies of race." 

But Paganism, with its system of state absolutism 
in spiritual as well as in temporal matters, has never 
accepted its defeat by the Catholic Church, a spiritual, 
autonomous society, distinct from the State. The 
tale of Byzantine heresies, from the fourth to the 
eighth century, were all efforts of each successive 
Emperor of Constantinople to shake off the spiritual 
supremacy of Rome, and be again the Pontifex 
Maximus of his dominions. The long struggle of 
the Investitures, the Constitutions of Clarendon, 
statutes of Praemunire, State Gallicanism, the Civil 
Constitution of the Clergy, 1792, Josephism in 
Austria, the Kultur-Kampf laws in Germany and 
Switzerland, 1870-76, were all episodes of this 
struggle, between the new dispensation and the 
ancient system of national religions under state 
supremacy. In the sixteenth century there was a vast 
renaissance of this latter system in a new dress called 
Erastianism. Lord Clarendon declared that this 
spiritual supremacy of rulers was ** the better moiety 
of their sovereignty." The old pagan, or Erastian 
system, triumphed in the eastern enipire with the 
Schism of Photius, in Russia under Peter the Great, 
in England under Elizabeth, in all the Protestant 
States of northern Europe. 

The well-defined purpose of the Revolution and of 
Napoleon, its heir-at-law, was to establish this system 
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in France. After long and arduous negotiations the 
Concordat of 1801 was concluded with Pius VII. It 
was a bilateral contract between two sovereignties, 
the French Republic, as party of the first part, and 
the Holy See as party of the second part It contains 
seventeen articles. To these. Napoleon, without the 
knowledge of the Pope, added seventy-six articles, 
and published both documents, in conjunction, as the 
law of Germinal Tan X. Great was the indignation, 
and loud were the protestations of the party of the 
second part, as we may well suppose. Nor is this 
surprising when we consider that one of these 
^ organic articles ** (24th) requires that all professors 
in ecclesiastical seminaries shall '' submit to teach the 
doctrine of the Declaration of 1682, and the bishops 
shall send act of this submission to the Council of 
State." In other words, the Catholic Church in 
France was to turn Protestant. Even Louis XIV, 
who had had this famous Declaration drawn up to 
spite Pope Innocent, who alone in Europe had dared 
to oppose him, never exacted that it should be taught, 
and had practically suppressed it before he died. Since 
the Council of the Vatican the subscribing to and 
teaching the Declaration of 1682 would be an act of 
formal heresy and apostasy. The fifty-sixth of the 
organic articles renders obligatory the use of the 
Republican calendar to the exclusion of the Gre- 
gorian. There are other articles equally absurd, 
which have never been observed. 
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Now M. Contibes declares that "in deliberately 
separating the diplomatic convention (Concordat) 
from the organic articles, Pius VII and his successors 
have destroyed its efficacy." Napoleon himself under- 
stood this, and, for seven years, he held Pius VII a 
close prisoner, hoping to break his spirit and wring 
from him another Concordat which would be an 
abdication. Fortunately, the tide of war turned 
against Napoleon, and the new Concordat was never 
ratified. M. Combes recognizes that no Government 
since a century has been able to enforce the " organic 
articles," and that the only course left is " divorce," 
and by this unstatesmanlike term he means the 
repudiation of thirty or forty million francs of the 
national debt. The payment in perpetuity of suitable 
subsidies to the Catholic clergy is stipulated for by 
Article 14 of the Concordat. It is a quid pro quo 
of Article 13, by which the Holy See consented 
to give a clear title to all the Church property con- 
fiscated by the Revolution. The payment of these 
subsidies was inscribed on the national debt by the 
spoliators themselves, the Conventionals of 1792, and 
it was solemnly recognized as part of this debt 
in 1 8 16, 1828, 1830, and 1848. The salaries paid 
to Jewish and Protestant clergymen are purely 
gratuitous. Their property was not stolen by the 
Revolution in 1792. They had no part in the Con- 
cordat 

But the projected spoliation of the Catholic clergy 
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is a mere detail, and would be an insignificant ransom, 
if at this price the French Catholics could have 
liberty such as we enjoy in England and the United 
States. '* Separation " means strangulation in Jacobin 
parlance. They would infinitely prefer Erastianism. 
But the defection of the Bishops of Dijon and Laval, 
on whom they counted, and the spontaneous and 
unanimous adhesion of the episcopate to the Holy 
See, which provoked the thunders of M. Combes 
against the Vatican in July, have shown the im« 
possibility of a schism. It was tried for four jrears 
a century ago and failed. The "Separation" plan 
was also tried in 1^95 for two or three years, and was 
an epoch of virulent persecution. History will re- 
peat itself, though not exactly in the same words. 
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July lo/A, 1905. 

The Chambers continue the discussion of the Bill of 
alleged separation in a perfunctory, apathetic way, 
and it is curious that M. Rouvier, the successor of 
M. Combes, has never once condescended to speak or 
even to be present at these sessions. 

The utter lack of interest in these debates is mis- 
interpreted to mean indifference on the part of the 
French public. This is not correct. It is, as I have 
often repeated, the great misfortune of France that 
people will not concern themselves with politics, and 
they only begin to interest themselves in a law when 
it is applied. 

Even I, who have followed the phases of the reli- 
gious persecution with keen interest since four or five 
years, can hardly wade through these tedious, irk- 
some columns, in which ambiguity reigns supreme. 
Even M. Briand, the reporter of the law and spokes- 
man of the Government, being questioned closely as 
to the sense of certain passages, replied " It is " and 
" It is not " in the same breath. He is evidently of 
the opinion that language is a convenient means of 
disguising thought 

«3« 
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This Bill is, I repeat, a law of guile, spoliation, and 
tyranny from first to last. There is a general im- 
pression that it will never be executed entirely. 
They will content themselves with spoliation, for the 
present at least. It is hard to persuade a people who 
have had religious worship gratis for fifteen centuries, 
that they must now pay for the privilege of attend- 
ing Mass, while their Government subsidizes opera 
dancers and singers, of whose services not one in a 
million ever avails himself. 

While the Socialist majority, or bloc, are revelling 
over perspective spoliation and sacrilegious confisca- 
tions, the handwriting on the wall is dimly perceived. 
The enemy is at the gates — nay, within the walls — 
while legislators are discussing ''with what sauce 
they will eat the cur^s," though they have not yet 
digested their copious repast of congregations. 

Yesterday the reports of the Chambers on Separa- 
tion were unusually tedious, and the rendu compte 
ended with this phrase: "To-morrow amnesty for 
the bouiUeurs de cm and wine frauders.'' This heart- 
less Government, that flings aged and infirm congri- 
ganists out of their homes without mercy for age or 
sex, has, at least, one tender spot in its make-up. It 
is for the liquor traffic in all its forms. Falsification 
of wine is carried on to such an extent that it is 
impossible for grape growers to make a living. 
I dilated recently in these columns on the anti- 
clerical propaganda by means of an immoral, irre- 
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ligious Press, and the multiplication of these drink- 
stands to an extent which is simply appalling.^ 

New York, with three millions, has 10,000 liquor 
saloons. Paris, with two-and-a-half millions, has 
30,000 debits de boissons. 

The Gaulots recently published some figures which 
I think are accurate. 

Fifty years ago 735 hectolitres of absinthe were con- 
sumed in France ; to-day 133,000 are consumed. 

Fifty years ago 600,000 hectolitres of alcohol were 
consumed; to-day 2,000,000 hectolitres are consumed. 

The intermediate figures show that the increase 
has been in almost geometric progression in recent 
}rears. 

In 1880 the consumption had increased from 735 
hectolitres of absinthe to 13,000. In 1885 it was 
still only 112,00a 

In 1905 it was 133,00a 

Sixty years ago there were only 10,000 demented 
in France. To-day there are more than 80,000. 

Belgium has just made a law prohibiting not only 
the manufacture, but all traffic in absinthe, which 

^ M. Rouvier had obtained a law obliging every one without 
exception who distilled anything to pay the usual tax on alcohol. This 
law was made and repealed by the same Parliament, so that now 
every one who has a peach or a plum tree can manufacture any kind of 
alcohol of poor quality, and retail it in the buvettes or drink-stands 
which are found at every step almost ; in every little vegetable and 
grocery shop, even in Government tobacco stores where stamps are 
sold. Thesr buvettes are the curse of France to-day. They have 
caused £eur greater ravages than the Franco-Prussian war. 
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cannot even be transported through the country. In 
this admirably governed commonwealth there is, it 
is said, but one saloon brasserie to every two thou- 
sand inhabitants. Formerly the number of drink- 
ing-places was limited and restricted in France; 
to-day the highest of high licence prevails. 

Recently I counted not less than fourteen places 
where alcoholic drinks were sold in a charming 
little seaside village of four or five hundred inhabi- 
tants. 



THE LAW OF SEPARATION 

June %rd^ 1905. 

There is still a persistent tendency in the Press 
to believe or make-believe that the Bill of alleged 
Separation, still pending in the French Chambers, 
means Separation as it is understood in England 
and the United States, and that the whole question 
is only one of dollars and cents, or of the suppression 
of the Budget of Cults. It is true that there is to 
be a partial repudiation of the National Debt by the 
suppression of the few paltry millions paid yearly to 
the French clergy as a slight indemnity for the vast 
amount of property confiscated by the Jacobins of 
1792, but this is a mere detail, and would be con- 
sidered but a small ransom, if, thereby, the Church 
could enjoy the same liberty as in the United States. 

The Associations Bill was proclaimed to be a 
"law of liberty," and we know to-day that it was 
only a vulgar trap set by the Government to betray 
the Congregations into furnishing exact inventories 
of all their property so that it might be more easily 
confiscated. 

The Separation Bill is also a law of perfidious 
tyranny aimed at the very existence of the Church 

X3S 
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in France. M. Briand caused great hilarity in the 
Chambers when, by a slip of the tongue, he declared 
that in every part of it ''could be seen the hand 
of our spirit of Liberalism."^ What is evident 
throughout is the hand of the secret society which 
has governed France since twenty-five years, and in 
whose lodges and convents all the anti-religious 
laws have been elaborated. 

The Chambers are merely its bunaux iTenregistre' 
ment^ and not even that Under the ancien regime 
the Parliament could and often did refuse to en- 
register royal acts and decrees. 

It was two years before the Parliament of Paris 
consented to enregister the Concordat of 1516. But 
the Chambers to-day are merely the executive of 
the Grand Orient. This is the plain unvarnished 
truth, which is corroborated by all who have any 
knowledge of French politics. 

I have repeated many times in the Press of the 
United States that Republicanism in France is not 
a form of government, but the modus operandi of a 
secret society. Before me are verbatim reports of 
their assemblies and the speeches made at their 
political banquets in 1902. At that time only un- 
authorized Congregations had been suppressed. This, 

^ ''We do not wish to see the secular arm placed at the service of 
free-thought," said a deputy of the "bloc" not long since. '* Mean- 
while the secular arm in the service of free-thought has closed all 
our schools and colleges," retorted a deputy of the Right. 
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It was declared, " was not enough. . . . The Congrega- 
tions must be operated on with a vigorous scalpel, 
and all this suppuration must be thrown out of the 
country ; only thus will the social body, still very sick 
with acute clericalism, be cured." In July, 1904, all 
the authorized Congregations, too, were suppressed, 
as we know. Even this was not enough. 

At the general "convent" of the Grand Orient, 
January, 1904, it was said : " We have yet a great 
effort to make. • . . The separation of Church and 
State will be in the order of the day in the Chambers 
in January, 1905. . . . The Cabinet and the Republican 
Parliament will end the conflict between the two 
contracting parties of the Concordat The destruc- 
tion of the Church will open a new era of justice and 
goodness." 

M. Combes, then in power, was notified of the 
wishes of the Grand Orient, and he telegraphed back 
that he would conform thereto. 

The sensation caused by the publication of the 
spy documents, oxfiches^ stolen from the Grand Orient 
by M. Syveton and de Villeneuve nearly overthrew 
the Republic last November. The assassination of 
M. Syveton saved the Government and struck terror 
into the Nationalist camp. The publication of the 
spy documents ceased, and the lodges continued their 
work with a new figure-head, M. Rouvier instead of 
M. Combes. 

On 4th November, 1904, the Grand Orient 
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published a political manifesto which is a most 
important document from an historical and socio- 
logical standpoint 

It is simply amazing that the government of a 
once great nation should have passed into the hands 
of a secret society which, though it has no legal 
standing, treats France as if it were a great business 
concern of which the Freemasons are the commandU 
tairesy the ministers " the managers," and the deputies 
and functionaries the employees. 

Already in 1902, at the closing banquet of the 
"convent," Brother Blatin, a "venerable," had declared : 

"The Government must not forget that Masonry 
is its most solid support. . . . 

"But for our Order neither the Combes Cabinet 
nor the Republic itself would exist. M. and Mme. 
Loubet would still be simple little bourgeois in the 
little town of Montdimar. . . . But the Government 
must remember that we are only at the opening 
of hostilities. Until we have destroyed every con- 
gregation, denounced the Concordat, and broken with 
Rome, nothing is done." In conclusion, these re- 
markable words were pronounced, of which the 
manifesto of 4th November, 1904, is only an echo: 
" In drinking to French Freemasonry I really drink 
to the Republic, because the Republic is Free- 
masonry operating outside its temples; and Free- 
masonry is the Republic under cover of our tradi- 
tions and symbols." Is this clear enough? 
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The Revolution of 1790 was undoubtedly due to 
Freemasonry, which about that time began to appear 
openly for the first time, and almost simultaneously, 
in France, Great Britain and America, etc. The 
Palladian Rite, established in France in 1769, found a 
congenial field of operation in the corrupt society of 
the Rigence and Louis XV. 

Its aim then, as to-day, is the same, — the destruc- 
tion of Christianity. The Jacobin Clubs of 1792 were 
simply Masonic lodges. M. Waite, an eloquent apolo- 
gist of the fraternity, makes the following statement 
in Devil Worship in France^ page 322 : " There is no 
doubt that it [Masonry] exercised an immense in- 
fluence upon France during the century of quakings 
which gave birth to the great Revolution. Without 
being a political society, it was an instrument emi- 
nently adaptable to the subsurface determination of 
political movements. ... At a later period it con- 
tributed to the formation of Germany, as it did to 
the creation of Italy. But the point and centre 
of masonic history is France in the eighteenth 
century." 

This explains the outbreak of Kulturkampf in 
Germany and Switzerland soon after 1870, and the 
wave of anti-religious furor which swept over Italy 
at the same period. To-day Catholicism has re- 
pulsed Freemasonry in Germany, and the victory is 
not far distant in Italy. The Liberal Socialist party 
is waning, and it is always with these elements of 



^ 
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socialistic anarchy that Freemasonry operates under 
a guise of liberty. 

The efforts being made to break up the Austro- 
Hungarian and the Russian Empire are undoubtedly 
traceable to these Judeo-Masonic secret societies. 
But France remains the great battlefield. Chris- 
tianity and Freemasonry are about to fight a decisive 
duel. One or the other must perish. " Si nous ne 
tuons pas I'Eglise, elle nous tuera/' said a prominent 
Mason recently. The suppression of the Congre- 
gations and their 27,000 schools was, as they said, 
" only the opening of hostilities." The battle must be 
fought to the finish. I have repeatedly affirmed that 
France was held firmly in the coils of the Grand 
Orient, which has packed both Houses with its 
creatures, thanks to the political apathy of respectable 
Frenchmen. 

The Separation Bill is merely a blind, a slip-knot 
which can be drawn at any moment to strangle the 
victim around whose neck it is cast When his 
Socialist accomplices of the Left reproached M. 
Briand with being too liberal, he replied, '* If necessary 
we can always amend the law or make another." 
Only two short years ago M. Combes openly pro- 
nounced against any project of separation, M. / 
Rouvier was of the same opinion; but the masters 
of France have spoken ! 

In vain it was pleaded that the country be con- 
^^jttlted before taking so important a step. The per- 
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fidious feature of the Bill is just this — ^that nothing 
will be changed until two years (1907) hence, when 
the " bloc " will probably have gained a new lease of 
life by this manoeuvre ; for in May, 1906, they will 
be able to say to their electors, " You see the law is 
voted, and nothing is changed." 

Article I sounds sweetly liberal: "The Republic 
assures liberty of conscience and guarantees the free 
exercise of worship under the following restrictions " 
(contained in some forty more articles). In my 
opinion these numerous little " restrictions** will ren- 
der the normal existence of the Church in France 
impracticable. Of course she will continue to exist, 
as she existed during the Terror, and under the 
Directoire and Diocletian. 

Another article, not yet voted, provides for the 
final disposition of church buildings twelve years 
hence. That, apparently, is the allotted span of life 
meted out to us by Masonic Jacobins. 

Article II with sweet inconsistency declares that 
''the Republic neither recognizes nor subsidizes any 
cult," and immediately after it inscribes on the Public 
Budget the service of aumdniers of state lyceums 
and collies. 

Peasants and poor struggling tradesmen and arti- 
sans must pay for the luxury of religious worship or 
go without, but the sons of the rich, who frequent 
these state schools, are to be provided for, gratis, by 
this liberal Republic, which neither "recognizes nor 
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subsidizes any worship/' except, of course, Islamism 
in Algeria, which is now, ipso facto ^ the religion of the 
State. 

It is very pitiful to see so momentous a question 
treated with such flippancy and indecent haste. 

All their utterances in the Chambers and in their 
Press show that the Freemasons are convinced that 
they would be defeated if the next elections were 
made on this issue. Therefore they must ''do 
quickly." 

Alone of all the nations of Christendom, France 
totally disregarded Good Friday this year. The 
Stock Exchange remained open and the Chambers 
met as usual. The apostasy of the State will soon 
be complete. 

In Spain, where I spent Holy Week, the young 
king has taken a decided stand against the Revolu- 
tion. He has caused vehement enthusiasm by reviv- 
ing Christian customs fallen into desuetude during a 
century of revolutions. On Holy Thursday he washed 
and kissed the feet of twelve poor men whom he 
afterwards served at table, aided by the grandees of 
Spain. On Friday he returned from church alone 
and on foot, and was wildly acclaimed. We are so 
accustomed to see the menus of the banquets of the 
rich, that it was refreshing to read, for once in the 
daily papers, the menu of a banquet of some poor old 
men served by a king. 

This is the counter-revolution, and M. Salmeron 
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and his Republican Socialist Freemasons, French and 
Spanish, who recently caused riots in many cities, 
might as well suspend operations. Only the assassi- 
nation of Alphonse XIII can prevent Spain from 
recuperating steadily. In Italy, too, the counter- 
revolution is setting in. The Socialists, alias Free- 
masons, are succumbing to the Conservative or 
clerical party. The Quirinal is steering for Canossa. 
France must bear the brunt till she, too, can have her 
counter-revolution. 



i 






CATHOLICISM IN GERMANY 

Germany, August^ 1905. 

While Freemasonry in France seems on the point 
of triumphing over Christianity by the destruction of 
all religious education and a law of alleged Separa- 
tion of Church and State, it is interesting to re- 
call that only thirty-five years ago Catholicism in 
Germany was as much menaced as it is in France 
to-day. Churches were closed, prisons were full of 
priests, bishops, and archbishops, and Bismarck, like 
M. Briand of France, swore he would never, never 
go to Canossa. 

In 1 87 1 there were only fifty-eight Catholics in 
the Reichstag, representing 720,000 electors; in 
1903 there were more than a hundred, representing 
1,800,000 electors ; and to-day this Catholic Centre 
forms the ruling majority in the country. The 
Emperor understands this perfectly, and hence his 
amenities towards the Church and the Holy See. 

I have no doubt that the great Catholic Congress 
was held recently at Strasburg with his knowledge and 
approval, not to say at his suggestion. The event is 
significant coming so soon after his own investiture, 
at Metz, with the Order of the Holy Sepulchre, 
^ ^ 144 
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conferred upon him by the papal legate, in the 
presence of the German cardinals and archbishops, 
s^nd the highest military dignitaries of the empire. 

At this Catholic Congress of Strasburg, forty 
thousand delegates of the federated societies of 
Germany paraded the streets with banners and music. 
The whole city was decorated, papal colours being 
most conspicuous. These popular federated societies 
count half a million members, grouped in nine 
hundred associations, that have 350 press organs of 
their own. 

What makes the strength of these Catholic organi- 
zations in Germany is that they represent all classes 
of society — ^princes, peasants, artisans, nobles, and 
bourgeois — whereas Socialism finds its recruits, almost 
exclusively, amongst the proletariat, cultured and un- 
cultured, chiefly the latter. 

At the Congress, Prince d'Arenberg renewed the 
usual protestations against the Piedmontese occupa- 
tion of Rome, and the Bishop of Strasburg rejoiced 
that, 'Mn spite of the devastations of the French 
Revolution, the ancient faith was still flourishing in 
Alsace, whence he hoped it might soon extend its 
salutary influence!* 

These events are significant following the diplo- 
matic humiliation inflicted on France when M. 
Delcass^, Minister of Foreign Aflairs,was peremptorily 
dismissed at the behest of Germany. 

Not long since the Socialist Bebel saucily told M. 
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Jaur^s the French would never have a pension for old 
age until the Germans gave it to them. Nothing, 
too, would please William more than to play the rdle 
of a paladin of religious liberty to the oppressed 
French Catholics. 

Nor is there ansrthing to prevent the resuscitation 
of the Germanic Confederation as it existed in the 
Middle Ages. The Habsburgs and the Austrian 
Empire might never have arisen, and the Hohen- 
stauifens might still be reigning, if they had had sense 
enough to keep their hands off the Papacy. Napo- 
leon, too, might have founded a dynasty as long-lived 
as that of the Bourbons, had he not also fallen into 
the same evil ways, and sought to dominate the whole 
Church by enslaving the Sovereign Pontiff. His 
nephew, the third Napoleon, in his youth, unfortu- 
nately became the bondsman of secret societies, 
whom he aided and abetted in the spoliations of 1870 
which preluded his fall. 

The Third Republic, too, will be shattered on the 
same rock, though not before having caused irretriev- 
able wrong to France, I fear. 



PSEUDO-SEPARATION 

19/^ August^ 1905. 

In the past, marauding kings and robber barons 
bound to themselves their fighting lieges by investing 
them with vast tracts of stolen lands which they, in 
turn, distributed among their leal followers. 

The Third Republic has found a better way. To 
say nothing of the extensive network of electoral 
strongholds that they have established all over the 
country by unlimited and most abusive high licence, 
the masters of France have enlisted the enthusiastic 
support of myriads of pettifogging lawyers and all 
the nondescript red-tapers of law by the unlimited 
supply of lucrative jobs, pickings, and perquisites, 
furnished by the notorious laws of 1901 and of 1904, 
and their bandit operations called '' liquidation." 

They do not all pocket a few hundred thousands, 
like the millionaire Socialist, M. Millerand, appointed 
by M. Waldeck Rousseau, but all have a share in 
the carving up of the quarry. Not content with 
devoting to this novel kind of graft all the hold- 
ings of the hapless Congregations, who fell into its 
trap and asked for authorization, the Government 
has kindly put up more than four millions and a 
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half of public money, thus far, to cover the cost 
of innumerable lawsuits, expropriations, etc., going 
on all over the country since four years. The 
mobilizing of the regular army for the expropria- 
tions was in itself an important item. ^ All this 
reckless, thriftless expenditure, joined to the con- 
tinuous drain of millions from the Caisses cPEpargne 
and the exodus of capital, will lead up to national 
bankruptcy as in 1795. 

To throw dust in the eyes of the public, domestic 
and foreign, a most elaborate document has been 
published regarding pensions and retreats for aged 
congriganists ruthlessly thrown into the streets. 

This document is a huge farce, seeing that these 
pensions are only conditional to there being funds 
enough, and there will be no assets left The 
Chartreux of Grenoble had some hundreds of their 
aged workmen on their pension list These were, 
in common justice, creditors of the order, and should 
have received compensation from the liquidateur. 
But the latter repudiated their claims absolutely.^ 

^ On November 17th, 1906, the Bishop of Nancy wrote as follows 
to M. Briand, Minister of Cults, regarding the sad plight of the 
Sisters du Saint Coeur de Marie at Nancy : '^ In 1902, 56 of them were 
huddled together in a small house situated at the extremity of their 
grounds. . . . Their spacious chapel was razed to the ground and in 
its place three private houses have been built The property was sold 
for 527,000 francs. The liquidator promised that in conformity with the 
law ' the sisters should receive pensions. Out of the 56 there remain 
to-day but 44. Of these 10 are over seventy, and 22 of them are 
over sixty. ... In these last four years they have received out of the 

r,ooo francs only 12,000, in three instalments. . . . They owe 
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What a fall was there from the billions of the 
Congregations, held out as a glittering lure by Wal- 
deck Rousseau in 1900, to bait his Socialist majority 
with promises of pensions for workmen, etc. 

The Bill of alleged Separation, eminently cal- 
culated to bring Church and State into constant 
contact and collision, holds out another golden per- 
spective. To use an expressive slang term, there 
is in it unlimited poll d gratter^ fur to scratch, for 
years to come — ^nay, as long as the Republic lasts. 

A few days after it was voted, 200 " venerables " of 
the Grand Orient offered a banquet to M. Briand, the 
reporter of the Law of Separation, while at a Socialist 
Congress presided over by M. Combes, the President of 
the Commission of Separation, referring to this law, 
' declared " that the war against the Church must be 
carried on without intermission." 

Commenting thereon, the Temps sarcastically wrote : 
" If the clerical spectre is still to haunt us, was it 
worth while to be turning like squirrels in a cage for 
the past five years ? " 

The gist of the law is in the articles that regard 
** Associations cultuelles^ which are aimed at the des- 
truction of Catholic hierarchy and unity. M. Ribot 

17,800 to their baker, butcher, etc., and are threatened with starvation 
if further credit be denied them. . . . Are these aged women, who 
have devoted their lives to the instruction of the poor, to die of cold 
and hunger, M. le Ministre ? " And these things happen in the twen- 
tieth century under a Government that proclaims the rights of man and 
of the poor ! 
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sought, in vain, to obtain that religious edifices and 
property should be attributed only to associations 
approved by the bishop in each diocese. The words 
bishop and diocese are most carefully eschewed 
throughout the law. The attribution of property is 
to be made to '' associations formed in conformity with 
the rules of general organization of the cult whose 
exercise they are to assure " (Art 4). The formula 
is most perfidious, and intentionally so, whereas the 
amendment of M. Ribot and the one little word 
bishop might have rendered the law supportable. 

What are "the rules of general organization"? 
The seventy-six Organic Articles, perfidiously added 
by Napoleon to the Concordat, purported to be 
" rules of general organization of Catholic worship." 
Some of these are rankly heretical, and have of course 
never been observed. These Organic Articles are 
abrogated together with the Concordat by the new 
law (Art. 37), but what is to prevent the Conseil 
d'Etat, composed exclusively of Freemasons, from 
deciding that these articles are still a criterion, being 
the statu quo ante ? 

By similar means all their church property was taken 
from the Catholics of Geneva (1872-5) and turned 
over to apostate French priests, Loyson, Carr^re, etc. 

A like contingency is foreseen by Art 8. It is 
anticipated that rival associations may claim the same 
church property, and that scissions may arise in 
associations, regularly formed and invested. 
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Now in these cases the decision does not lie with 
the bishop, nor even with the ordinary civil courts. 
Decrees of Conseil d'Etat are suspended everywhere 
like swords of Damocles, or rather like the blades of 
the guillotine seche^ which has replaced the bloody 
guillotine of "the grand ancestors of 1793," whom 
these up-to-date Jacobins invoke so complacently. 
We must not forget, too, that Conseil d'Etat means 
Conseil du Grand Orient It is said that the Masons 
are secretly organizing Associations cultuelles^ so- 
called Catholic. Human nature has not changed 
since 1790, and it would be strange, if they could not 
pick up another Abbd Gregoire or two, and a Talley- 
rand to boot They can always import some of that 
ilk from Geneva if necessary. 

Moreover, these Associations cultuelks can be dis- 
solved for so many reasons (five), at a moment's 
notice, by a decree of Conseil d'Etat, that it does not 
seem worth while to form them. 

The paltry reserve fund the Associations cultuelles 
are allowed to have must, like the rest of their funds, 
be deposited in the Government's strong-box, and 
can only be used " for building, repairing, embellish- 
ing church edifices." 

Evidently, it is not intended that there shall be 
any further ecclesiastical recruitment Seminaries 
are eliminated, ipso factOy as they cannot exist on 
thin air. 

I do not enter into the details regarding pensions 
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of aged priests, as it is all too contemptible, the 
sums accorded being just enough to starve on. But 
we may note a few violations of liberty and justice. 

1. All church property, movable or immovable, to 
which are attached fondations not directly regarding 
public worship, which are, in other words, charit- 
able or educational, are to be turned over to civic 
institutions. Thus testators who left money for 
Christian parochial schools and charities see it ap- 
plied to the paganizing of the rising generation and 
the poor. 

2. All churches and chapels arbitrarily closed by 
M. Combes are to remain disaffected, i.e. confiscated. 

3. Ecclesiastical archives and libraries of episcopal 
sees and grand seminaries that are claimed by the 
State are to be immediately transferred to the State. 
This reveals the whole Jacobin mind. The Church 
is to be deprived of all social action, by education 
and charity, which she has exercised since two thou- 
sand years, and she must be mummified like the 
Photian and Coptic and Nestorian Churches. 

The confiscation of these archives and libraries by 
a pagan state is, to my mind, the most serious loss. 
Money can always be found again, but when impious 
vandals have destroyed or dispersed these libraries 
and archives, they can never be replaced. All Eng- 
lish students deplore the irreparable loss, caused by 
the cynical and base uses made of invaluable manu- 
scripts by reforming vandals in the sixteenth century. 
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4- The Law of Separation deprives communes of 
the right to give any subventions for religious wor- 
ship—though the State inscribes on its own budget 
the stipends to chaplains of lyceums frequented by 
children of the rich, notwithstanding Art II. 

5. A whole class of citizens are placed kors la loiy 
in that they are deprived of the right of trial by 
jury for offences amenable to this procedure. They 
(priests) are placed on the same footing as convicted 
anarchists. 

6. Divine service is assimilated to any public 
meeting. A band of Socialists may fill the church 
and render prayer impossible by their irreverent 
attitude, but they cannot be expelled unless they 
resort to violence. 

7. The same class of individuals can invade any 
cathedral at any hour and insist on inspecting, gratis, 
all its treasures {pbjets mobiliers classis). In other 
words, these venerable edifices, the church of Brou, 
Notre Dame, etc., are treated already like public 
museums, less well in fact And all this, we are told 
seriously, is " Separation." 

Meanwhile the two parties most nearly concerned 
in this question, the Holy See and the French people, 
thirty-five million Catholics, have never been con- 
sulted. 

M. Briand with remarkable impudence asserted 
that, since thirty-five years, the country had sighed 
after '^ Separation," though he well knows that no one 
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thought about it but the Grand Orient He himself 
admitted, in the same session, that the question 
did not exist {tiitait pas posie) at the beginning of 
this legislature (1902), and was only raised by the 
Pope's violations of the Concordat This lie, which 
tends to become historic, was amply exploded, when 
M. Combes was convicted in the Chambers of having 
suppressed a document, which amply justified Pius X's 
action in the case of the Bishops of Dijon and Laval, 
which the lodges used as a casus belli. Moreover, we 
must remember that the current Jacobin thesis is 
that the Seventeen Articles of the Concordat, which 
alone were signed by Pius VII, and the Seventy-six 
Organic Articles, added ex parte by Napoleon, in 
violation of every code of honour and equity, form 
an intangible whole. Nevertheless, the Seventeen 
Articles of the Convention which were alone signed 
by Pius VII and Napoleon, in Messidor Tan IX, took 
effect as soon as the ratifications were exchanged. 
The churches, seminaries, etc., were immediately 
''placed at the disposal of the Bishops," and the 
stipulated indemnities were forthcoming. 

It was not till Germinal Tan X that the Seventy- 
six Organic Articles were promulgated, together with 
the Convention. 

Now no one surely can be accused of violating articles 
regarding which he has never been consulted. Yet 
this is precisely the ground taken by the Jacobins. 

A senator of the Right alleged, in defence of the 
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Concordat, Art 1 134 of the Code Civil : "Conventions 
legally formed are a law to those who make them. 
They can only be revoked, by mutual consent, by 
those who make them, and for causes which the law 
recognizes." 

Thereupon the reporter replied : " There was a 
Convention "between Pius VII and Napoleon; this 
Convention formed a whole (un ensemble) with the 
Seventy-six Organic Articles." And as no Govern- 
ment has ever been able to enforce these articles, 
some of which are rankly heretical, the reporter 
alleged Art 1184 of the Code against Art. 11 34 
to defend the Government's ex-parte denunciation of 
the Concordat This Art 1184 declares that "a 
Convention is rescinded when one of the parties does 
not keep his engagements." 

In other words, they say Pius VII and his suc- 
cessors have always protested against the Seventy- 
six Organic Articles which the former did not sign, 
therefore we are justified in denouncing, ex parte^ the 
Convention or Concordat of Seventeen Articles signed 
by Pius VII and Napoleon. 

It is by this sophism that the Third Republic 
justifies the repudiation of a portion of the National 
Debt ; for the payment of annual indemnities to the 
Catholic clergy was undoubtedly placed on the "Grand 
Livre " of France by the Constituante, and recogfnized 
as part of the National Debt by succeeding legislatures, 
before and since 1801. 
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Recently, when it was proposed to suppress, with- 
out indemnity, the Majorats of the ancien regime, 
M, Rouvier, President de Conseil, indignantly rejected 
the motion, saying, " II ne faut jamais que la signature 
de la France soit protest^" But when it is a 
question of mere Catholics, the sense of national 
honour becomes blunted. They are kors la hi. This 
form of jurisprudence has been familiar to highway- 
men from time immemorial — for them, the unarmed 
are always hors la lot. 

M. Raiberti, a deputy from Nice, eloquently pro- 
tested against the vote of urgency, declaring that the 
country had never been consulted. " No law," he said, 
"can be just and stable which does not express the 
wishes of the people." All in vain. The Socialist 
voting machine worked automatically at every turn 
towards the end. 

It is an incontestable fact that Separation has 
never appeared on any programme these thirty-four 
years, except on that of 181 deputies at the elections 
of 1902. Nevertheless, 341 (against 249) have just 
voted for this law of Separation that is the negation 
of fifteen centuries of national history.* 

The Gijsette de France calculates the number of 
electors represented by these 341 deputies who car- 
ried the Separation Bill in the Chambers in July : — 

' There is no such thing as proparlioiml represenlation in France, 
Mid ths whale eleclQial macbiQery ii manipulated to give the Govern- 
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"On a total of 11,219,992 French electors only 
2,997,063 pronounced yesterday by their deputies in 
favour of the denunciation of the Concordat and the 
spoliation of the Church, voted by a so-called 
majority. 

"We must bear in mind that at the elections of 
1902 the majority only vanquished by 200,060 votes 
out of 8,000,000 voters inscribed, and there are 
400,000 functionaries. Thus spoke a senator (de 
Cuverville), and he further quoted the declarations of 
M. Deschanel in a public speech, July, 1905. 

" A minority, he declared, governs the country, and 
a law voted by a certain majority represents 25 to 30 
per cent. One deputy is elected by 22,000, another 
by 1000. The Department du Nord has 500,000 
more inhabitants than six departments of the south- 
east, yet it has five deputies less. Roubaix, with 
125,000 inhabitants, has one deputy, while the De- 
partment of Basses Alpes, with 115,000 inhabitants, 
has five deputies." 

It is easy to see how a little judicious electoral 
geometry and arithmetic will always give the Govern- 
ment a majority. Each arrondissement having a 
deputy, it is only necessary to cut up a given district, 
notably anti-clerical, into a great many arrondisse- 
ments, in order to secure an increased number of 
deputies, blocards ; and vice versa the process need 
only be reversed in districts suspected of "clericalism." 
We must also remember that at least one-third of the 
electors never vote, and so the Government can 
always have a majority. 
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This Separation Law is, as M. Briand said, only 
"transitory." It is, I repeat, eminently perfidious. 
There is no form of tyranny, vexation, and spoliation 
which cannot be legalized by its equivocal articles. 
It contains all that is necessary to eliminate Catholi- 
cism from France as far as public worship is con- 
cerned. 

On June 3rd I wrote, " What these Jacobins want 
is to have the law voted before the elections of May, 
1906, and then say to the people, ' You see the law is 
voted, and nothing is changed.' " At the final session 
after the vote, M. Briand, in a speech now pasted up 
all over the country, said, " Our work is done. What 
have you to say? You tried to trouble the con- 
science of the French Catholics, but can you find any- 
thing in the Bill to warrant your grievances ? Dare 
now to tell the people the churches are to be closed, 
the priests proscribed." Yet all this, alas! arrived 
almost immediately after the first Separation Law 
made in 1795. 

" No one," echoed M. Deschanel, a smooth-tongued, 
dainty politician like M. Rousseau, "can maintain 
that this law is the work of hatred and persecution, 
unless it is travestied by some profoundly dishonest 
Government.*' 

" Like that of M. Combes, who travestied Waldeck 
Rousseau's Associations Bill," rejoined a deputy of 
the Right 

This Law of Separation bears the same imprint as 
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that of 1901 ; both emanated from the same quarter. 
It is, I repeat, a masterpiece of guile and arbitrary 
tyranny. Any sense can be given to the ambiguous 
language in which the most important articles are 
couched, and their interpretation is not to be left to 
ordinary civil tribunals. The jus et norma in all 
doubtful questions is to be the Conseil d'Etat. In 
other words, the Grand Conseil of the Grand Orient 
is to be the supreme court of first and last appeal. 

The Church in France might just as well descend 
into the catacombs here and now. It will come to 
this, unless some cataclysm rouse the French to a 
violent uprising, in which the Third Republic and all 
its works and ways will be swept away. 

The Senatorial Commission is composed of four- 
teen Jacobin Freemasons. Their rulings are a 
foregone conclusion. The Separation Bill may be 
considered already voted in the Senate. 

Great crimes against liberty, justice, and humanity 
cannot be circumscribed by national frontiers. They 
offend all Christendom, and though nations may, 
supinely, say "Am I my brother's keeper?" they 
pay the penalty sooner or later. France in acute 
revolution will mean Europe in flames, as in 1792. 
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12M October y 1905. 

The stories that are going the rounds of the whole 
European Press leave little doubt as to the fact, that 
a once great, free nation had her Foreign Minister, 
M. Delcass^, kept in office by the King of England 
while he was in Paris this spring, and that two 
months later, he was dismissed at the behest of 
Germany, who tore up the Anglo-French Convention 
r^arding Morocco and inaugurated the Congress of 
Algeciras. No nation can act as France has done 
with impunity.^ 

This is curious too when we consider that France 
is so sensitive about the ingirence of even a spiritual 
sovereign, that the denunciation of a Concordat and 
the rupture with the Holy See were ascribed to the 
fact that Pius X had taken the liberty of suspending 
two French bishops 1 

It is also interesting to recall that the Bill of 

^ Recently in the Chambers (November 13th, 1906), M. Lassies 
criticized that part of M. Clemenceau's declaration in which he re- 
ferred to the Holy See " as a foreigner subject to foreign influences." 
"Foreign influences," said M. Lassies, turning pointedly to M. Del- 
cass^, " we find them here in the person of the ez-Minister of Foreign 
Aflairs, who fell firom power without our knowing why. Whence 
came the gust which caused his fall ? From which frontier ? " 

160 
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alleged Separation was first voted at the Congress 
of Free-Thought held at Rome, in September, 1904. 
The motion was made by Professor Haeckel, of the 
University of Jena, Prussia, that : " We congratulate 
M. Combes in his struggle for free-thought against 
theocratical oppression, and for the radical separation 
of Church and State." Allemane, a French Socialist 
deputy, exclaimed : " This is not enough. We want 
the abolition of the Church." Robin, another French 
deputy, rejoined : " We are equally opposed to both. 
We demand the abolition of Church and State." 

I have already stated how the annual convent of 
the Grand Orient of France notified M. Combes 
(September, 1904) of their wishes regarding the 
passage without delay of the Separation Bill. This 
Bill was voted, or rather enregistered, by the Chamber 
of Deputies in July, as it will be done shortly by the 
Senate.^ 

Yesterday in Paris, the bureau of the " Federation 
of International Free-Thought" actually intimated 
to the French Senate its behest that the Law of 
Separation of Church and State be voted, without 
discussion or amendment, before December 31st. 
When we consider that this bureau is composed of 
one French Socialist Freemason deputy, the others 
being German, Belgian, and Italian, it seems pre- 
posterous ! It would be so, even if all were French- 
men, seeing that the Senate is supposed to be a 

^ The BiU was adopted by the French Senate early in December. 
M 
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free deliberative body, having the responsibility of 
accepting or rejecting what is done in the lower 
House. 

The London Saturday Review is almost the only 
organ in the English language which seems ade- 
quately to appreciate the enormity of the religious 
persecution in France. 

" The extraordinary conspiracy of silence on this 
momentous matter, in the English Press/' writes the 
Saturday Review^ London (July 8th, 1905), " is doubt- 
less due to the fact that English Christians and 
gentlemen are usually considered unfit to represent 
English newspapers on the Continent The Paris 
correspondents of our leading journals, being nearly 
all men of oriental extraction, cannot, however 
honourable and enlightened, be expected to entertain 
any interest in the fate of the Christian religion. We 
are invariably led by these gentlemen to believe that 
all is for the best in the best of republics. When, a 
fortnight ago, France suddenly realized that she was 
within sight of a war with her ancient foe on the 
other side of the Rhine, a thrill of terror passed over 
the land at the mere thought that while engrossed 
in the work of dechristianizing France, and hustling 
monks and nuns up and down the country, the 
politicians in power had demoralized the arn^y, 
neglected the navy, and left the frontiers almost 
entirely unprotected. Things have quieted down 
since then, but none the less there is a feeling of 
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unrest which makes people dread the passage of 
a law that may lead to internal divisions and dis- 
orders even more serious than those which agitate 
France at the present time." 

Referring to the Bill of alleged Separation, the 
Saturday Review continues : " La Lanteme (the organ 
of the * bloc ') intimates that ' it only accepts the Bill 
as it stands as a preliminary ; we must silence the 
priests and prevent them from infusing any more of 
the virus of religion into the minds of the people/ . . . 
To a thinking foreigner, the spectacle presented by 
contemporary France is an amazing one. Here is a 
great nation, which for sixteen centuries has pro- 
claimed herself 'eldest daughter of the Church,' 
renouncing her great position as protector of the 
Catholics in the east and breaking off her connexion 
with the Vatican, at a time when Germany is 
menacing her and proclaiming at Metz, of all places 
in the world, her imperial wish to become more 
friendly with the Church." 

This is an allusion to the Emperor William's 
having himself invested by the papal legate 
with the Order of the Holy Sepulchre, surrounded 
by German cardinals and prelates, as well as the 
highest military dignitaries of Alsace-Lorraine. For 
me, the dismissal of M. Delcass6 and the whole 
Moroccan incident are the handwriting on the wall 
which the French are slow to read. On the Feast 
of St Michael, September 29th, the Minister of 
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Public Worship held high revelry at a banquet of 
five hundred Freemasons in the church of the recently 
expropriated convent of the Ursuline nuns at Ave- 
ranche, just opposite that wonderful pile known as 
the Mount St Michel, a mediaeval monastery and 
church. It is not stated whether — like Balthazar- 
he sent for the vessels of the temple. 

The crimes against justice, liberty, and humanity 
committed in France, since four years, are without 
a parallel in Europe since the Revolution of 1790^ 
if we except, of course, the atrocities in the Turkish 
Empire. But most dire racial and religious antago- 
nism may be alleged on behalf of the Turk. In 
Spain, too, similar violations of liberty, justice, and 
humanity have been committed during the nine- 
teenth century, but this was done in the heat and 
turmoil of revolutionary and anarchist upheavals. 
In France they were committed in cold blood, under 
cover of law. Nearly 27,000 Catholic schools, freely 
patronized by Catholic parents, have been suppressed, 
thousands of aged men and women have been 
dragged out of their homes and cast into the street, 
vi et armis, the regular army being employed in a 
great many cases. Their homes, built up by years 
of patient labour, have been confiscated and sold for 
a trifle. Yet many of them were authorized and 
had contracts with the Government Recently, con- 
vent and school buildings, estimated at 200,000 
francs, were sold for 2200 francs. 
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Two days ago, forty-three nuns of the Benedictine 
Order were expelled from their homes; eleven of 
them were over seventy, and quite infirm. The Con- 
gregations who were wary enough not to ask for 
authorization, and realized what they could before 
going into exile, are not to be pitied so much. 
Unfortunately, the majority fell into the Govern- 
ment's trap and asked for authorization, which 
obliged them to declare all their assets, that have 
been confiscated, and of which they will never see 
one cent Not only have all the assets been con- 
sumed in the process called "liquidation," but the 
Government has been obliged to put up over 
4,000,000 of the public money to cover the expenses 
of the "liquidators." So ends the myth of the 
** billions of the Congregations," held out as a glitter- 
ing lure by Waldeck Rousseau in 1900 to his 
Socialist henchmen. 

The terrible inroads, made by anti-patriotism and 
anarchical Socialism by means of public -school 
teachers, are seriously alarming the creators of this 
modern Frankenstein. Domiciliary perquisitions are 
being made just now, in many cities, to seize the 
leaders of a conspiracy to debauch the young 
conscripts who begin their two years' military 
service now. A brochure, called Crosse en Pair 
(meaning military revolt), has reached, it is said, 
the million mark of circulation, in spite of the 
Government 
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The conclusion of the Russo-Japanese war is an 
illustration of what I wrote in Slav and Moslem ten 
years ago, page 170: "Henceforth commerce, not 
ideas, will rule in the council chambers of the world. 
Politics will be forged in counting-houses and ware- 
houses, ' where only the ledger lives,' in whose dusty 
atmosphere none but merchantable ideas are current 
Wars will be declared, peace be made, alliances 
formed or repudiated, according to their probable 
effect on the pulse of the market" 

Without wishing to derogate from the merit of 
Mr. Roosevelt's good offices, I am convinced he 
could not have succeeded if the financial considera- 
tion had not rendered the belligerents docile. Japan 
was absolutely at the end of her financial resources ; 
the Russian coffers were not far from empty. By 
the intermediary of the President, both parties were 
given to understand that not a yen or kopeck more 
could they borrow if peace were not concluded there 
and then. Any prolongation of that war would have 
meant financial panic in many countries, chiefly in 
France. Israel, by its bankers, has its hand on the 
throttle in Christendom, and can make for peace and 
war more than all the peace congresses. When we 
reflect on the three cruel, uncalled-for wars which 
followed the Hague Conference in 1898, we can only 
tremble for the future, if there is to be a new peace 
congress. In spite of conferences and Jew bankers, 
guns will continue to " go off by themselves." These 
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Delcassi^ revelations are not calculated to render the 
Germans more friendly to France or England, and 
the knowledge they have acquired of France's in- 
ability and unwillingness to fight must be a strong 
temptation to a nation whose population is increasing 
at a formidable rate, in spite of emigration, while 
that of France is stationary, not to say steadily 
decreasing. 

Belgium, that great country in a very small com- 
pass, has doubled hers since 1830. With 7,000,000 
inhabitants, the figure of her business operations is 
now the same as that of France with 38,000,000. 
This last statement was made by M. Leygnes, ex- 
minister, in a recent political speech, regarding the 
steady decadence of France under Jacobin rule since 
twenty years. 

No country wants war, but all fear it. The causes 
of unrest are manifold and legion. 

In an important political speech made by Lord 
Beaconsfield (Disraeli) at Aylesbury, September 20th, 
1873, he expressed himself as follows : " I can assure 
you, gentlemen, that those who govern must count 
with new elements. We have to deal not with 
emperors and cabinets only. We must take into 
consideration secret societies, who can disconcert all 
measures at the last moment, who have agents every- 
where, determined men, encouraging assassinations, 
and capable of bringing about a massacre at any 
given moment." 
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The passage is quoted in an article in the Nine- 
teenth Century (1876), "A History of the 'Inter- 
nationale.'" The " Internationale," by the way, is fast 
superseding the ** Marseillaise." The verse of blas- 
phemy against Christ and His mother is followed by 
one which ends with these words : ** Our balls are for 
our generals." A short time ago there were pro- 
longed riotous strikes on the eastern frontier. A 
striker was killed accidentally. Thereupon M. 
Berteaux, the Minister of War, retired a general and 
imprisoned a captain and a lieutenant for the crime 
of having allowed the lancer regiments to carry lances 
when they were sent out against the strikers! 

To propitiate these rioters the Minister of War 
went to Longwy, and the strikers marched past 
singing the "Internationale," and the Minister of 
War actually saluted the red flag! He afterwards 
protested in the newspapers that he did not salute 
the red flag, but the men and women who were 
escorting it! This Minister of War began life as 
dry-goods commercial traveller. He is to-day a 
millionaire agent de change at the Paris Bourse, and 
is said to ambition the presidential chair. 

Shakespeare wrote: "Motley is the only wear." 
In France, everything seems to be running to red. 
I have witnessed here two "free-thought" funerals, 
one last April and another yesterday, in which pall 
and banners were red, and even the coflin was draped 
in flaming red. Red "is the only wear," though 
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it IS not easy to understand why " free - thought " 
should necessarily blush — for itself. At the " Free- 
Thought " convention held, recently, at Paris, under 
government patronage, anarchy dominated, just as 
it did at Rome last September. Red was the key- 
note. 
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Februofy yd^ 1906. 

On August 19th, 1905, 1 described some of the odious 
features of the alleged Separation Bill voted by the 
House of Deputies on July 7th, at " midnight, the 
hour of crime." It may truly be ranked in that 
category to which Cicero referred when he said, 
•* There are laws which are merely conventions among 
thieves." "The vote of the Senate is a foregone 
conclusion," I wrote. The order had been given; 
every amendment (there were about a hundred) 
was rejected automatically, and the law was voted, 
December 6th, 1905, by a majority of 180 to loi. 
"The French Government," I wrote (June 30th, 
1900), " is on the verse of apostasy. Is this a cause, 
a presage, or a symptom of national decadence? 
All three I fear. Nations stand or fall with their 
governments. They have the government they 
deserve, and are punished for the evil doings of 
their rulers! 'I gave them a king in my wrath,' 
was once written of the Jews. Is there sufficient 
vitality left in the French national constitution to 
reject the poison which is undermining it, and of 
which alcoholism, unknown in France fifty years ago, 
is but the outward and visible sign ? " To-day this 

170 
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apostasy, not of the nation, but of the French State, 
is complete. It is the latest, though by no means 
the last act of a series of anti-religious laws, elabor- 
ated by the Grand Orient and voted by majorities 
and cabinets formed by them. I dealt with this 
subject on March 17th, 1900, and said, then, that 
" with a Parliament and Ministry like this any legis- 
lation is possible." 

The pseudo-Separation Bill is the most important 
legislation accomplished in France since a century at 
least, and it has been done in a manner which would 
not be tolerated in any free, civilized country. An 
Act, which is the repudiation of fifteen centuries of 
national life, and is fraught with the gravest conse- 
quences both political and religious, interior and 
exterior, has been rushed through both Houses with 
most unseemly, " scandalous haste." " You are treat- 
ing it," said a senator, ^* as if it were a question of 
a fourth-rate railroad." There was only one delibera- 
tion in the Chamber of Deputies, and not one in the 
Senate we may say. Senators of the Right were 
allowed to soliloquize eloquently. Their speeches 
were admirable from every point of view and might 
well have given pause to the Left But these were 
dumb, by order. With few exceptions, the reporter 
and President of the Separation Commission and 
the Minister of Worship alone spoke, to curtly and 
peremptorily repulse the proposed amendments. 
M. Rouvier, Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign 
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Affairs, who did not speak at all in the House of 
Deputies, made but one appearance, on November 
9th, at the first session of the Senate, to declare 
that "the question was essentially a political one," 
and that there was " a primordial and dominant in- 
terest for the Government that this reform should 
be completed before the Senate went before the 
electoral body." He further declared "that the 
Senate had given its adhesion in advance ... if 
it were otherwise the Government would resign." 
Surely a singular speech to make to a deliberative 
assembly, on a matter that transcends in importance 
anything that has been transacted in the French 
Parliament since 1793. 

If the law were not what Cicero calls " a conven- 
tion among thieves," how did M. »Rouvier know 
"that the Senate had given its adhesion in ad- 
vance''? Indignant at the systematic refusal of 
the Left to enter into any discussion, a senator 
exclaimed: "You are a deliberative assembly; try 
at least to keep up appearances." MM. Monis and 
Clemenceau spoke on the Left, not to refute the 
arguments of the Right, but to travesty history, to 
malign and misrepresent, and to discuss subjects 
wholly irrelevant M. Monis entered into a long 
digression on the Franco-Prussian war in order to 
incriminate a French cardinal and Pius IX. He 
was ably refuted by M. de Lamarzalle. 

Whence this unseemly haste to vote a measure so 
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important on the ragged edge of a legislature? 
Next month one-third of the Senate is to be re- 
newed, the presidential term expires, and in May 
general elections are to take place. In vain the 
Right, in learned and eloquent speeches, adjured the 
Senate to postpone the final vote : (i) till one- third 
of the Senators had been replaced ; (2) till the Muni- 
cipal Councils had been consulted; (3) till the country 
had been consulted ; (4) until after the general elec- 
tions of May, 1906. All in vain. ^'Motions pri- 
judicielles** and a hundred odd amendments all had 
the same fate. 

The explanation of this " scandalous haste" is very 
simple. The reporter of the Commission said : " If 
you do not vote this liberal law now, you can say 
good-bye to it, for you will never see it again/' 

The country has never been consulted, and the 
Government wishes to confront the people with the 
accomplished fact, and above all to be able to say, 
as I pointed out in my last : '' You see the law is 
voted and nothing is changed." If this law had 
been passed two years ago, it would have gone into 
operation a year before the general elections and 
the people might have been roused. On the other 
hand, if it hung fire now, it would certainly have to 
be placed in all the electoral programmes. Every- 
thing has been planned and foreseen by the lodges 
since twenty years.^ 

^ Everything except the §tuycliqut of August 15th, 1906. 
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Several senators of the Right convincingly estab- 
lished that there was no adequate reason for this 
unseemly haste — ^that no organic law had ever been 
passed without a second reading ; and they adjured 
the Senate not to abdicate. M. de Chamaillard even 
offered to withdraw all the proposed amendments 
(about a hundred) if the Senate would not vote the 
" urgency " and give the law a second reading. All 
in vain. 

No one ignores or denies that the true purpose 
of the law is to dechristianize France; even the 
spokesmen of the Government could not dissimulate 
the truth. The coterie of Freemason Jacobins who 
have ruled France for the past twenty years have 
not renounced their scheme of national schismatic 
churches; only, instead of having one, which was 
seen to be impossible, they propose to establish 
dozens of them by means of associations of worship. 
Articles 4, 6, 8, 19 dealing with these associations 
contain the whole venom of the law. In vain the 
obscurities, the anomalies, the legal antinomies were 
pointed out, and explanations demanded. Rigle- 
tnents d* organization and Conseil (VEtaty it was said, 
would settle everything later on! In this Review^ 
August 19th, I commented on the text of the law 
— and not one word, not one comma, has been 
changed by the Senate! 

To-day, Islamism is, ipso facto^ the only religion 
recognized by the French Government ; its ministers 
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and mosques and schools are provided for, and its 
ceremonies are often honoured by the presence of 
state officials. This, in spite of Article 2, "the 
Republic recognizes and subventions no worship." 

Another point worth noticing is that while dis- 
cussing Article i, " The Republic assures liberty of 
conscience," the Minister of Public Worship, speak- 
ing for the Government, clearly indicated that state 
functionaries would never be permitted to send their 
children to any but government schools. 

There are three points on which I insist in con- 
clusion : (i) That the country has not been consulted. 
At the general elections, 1902, not one senator, and 
only 130 deputies out of 580 had "Separation" in 
their programmes, and the Budget of Worship was 
voted in 1902, 1903, 1904 by a compact majority 
who would then have been indignant had it been 
said that they were acting against the wishes of the 
country. On January 27thy 1903, M. Combes him- 
self repelled a suggestion of denunciation of the 
Concordat thus : " If you do this by an improvised 
vote . . . you will throw the country into the 
greatest difficulties, trouble consciences, and cause 
a veritable peril to the Republic." Now the country 
has not been heard from since 1902. Yet the law 
was rushed through, on the eve of a new election, 
for reasons I have indicated. 

(2) We must remember that when continual viola- 
tions of the Concordat are alleged as an excuse for 
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the rupture, the Jacobins constantly confound the 
seventy-five Organic Articles with the seventeen 
articles of the Convention called Concordat, 1801, 
which alone was signed by Pius VII. 

(3) The suppression of the indemnity Concordataire 
is, as far as the Catholic clergy are concerned, a 
partial repudiation of the National Debt It was 
recognized as such by laws of 1789, 1790, 1791, 1793, 
1 801, etc. 

This law of pseudo-Separation is not only a law 
of spoliation, but also of supreme tyranny, in that 
in the name of Separation, it pretends to regulate 
minutely the mode of existence of its victims, in 
future, by special codes, and deprives them of the 
right to have more than the strictest necessary for 
a hand-to-mouth existence. 

I am convinced that to acquiesce in regard to 
these '' associations of worship" will be to fall into 
the Government's trap as the Congregations did when 
they applied for authorization in 1902. It will only 
mean retreating before the enemy, and postponing 
the hour of violent persecution and combat, which 
must come before the Jacobin-Freemason yoke can 
be broken. 



THE INVENTORIES 

12 th February^ 1906. 

Year by year, I have foreshadowed and character- 
ized the programme of persecution, spoliation, and 
arbitrary tyranny which is that of the Judeo- 
Masonic coterie which governs France, by means of 
the Socialist vote. We have now reached the second 
part of this programme. 

In 1901 the Associations Bill was, according to 
Waldeck Rousseau, intended to give legal standing 
and liberty to the unauthorized as well as to the 
authorized Congregations. We all know, to-day, how 
twenty-seven thousand of their schools have been 
closed, and how the Congregations, simple enough to 
fall into the Government's trap by asking for author- 
ization and furnishing inventories of their property, 
have been robbed of everything and turned adrift 

The inventories now being made in the churches, 
amid scenes of violence and bloodshed, with the co- 
operation of the regular army, represent the first step 
on the road to wholesale spoliation and strangulation. 
If only the victims would be docile and resigned 
there would be no trouble whatever. Resistance will 
compel the operators to be drastic, when they would 
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rather go slowly and surely. The French voters 
should be consistent After giving themselves such 
law- makers, they ought at least not to wince when the 
laws made by them are put into execution. But this 
is an incurable idiosyncrasy of the French ; they are 
clear-sighted, enei^etic, and practical in the adminis- 
tration of their private affairs, but when it comes to 
politics and government, they are absolutely apathetic 
and purblind. Any pothouse politician can wheedle 
them out of their votes, who would find it difficult to 
coax a sou out of their pockets. All they ask is to 
be left in peace to attend to their business and plea- 
sures. It is only when the unpleasant practical sides 
of laws like those of 1902, 1904, and 1905 are brought 
home to them that the peasant seizes his pitchfork, 
and the bourgeois his cane, and bloody manifestations 
occur all over France, as in 1902, 1904, and to-day 
(1906). 

Grenerally speaking, inventories are made only 
when property is about to change hands, as in cases of 
death and bankruptcy. Now the adherents of the 
Catholic Church in France are numerous and very 
much alive, and they cannot see why their ecclesiasti- 
cal furniture and property should be inventoried, quite 
forgetting that they gave carte blanche to the " bloc " 
of Briands, Brissons, Combes, etc, who made the law 
they are now resisting. 

If Associations cultuelles are formed, a consum- 
mation most devoutly to be deprecated by every 
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friend of Catholic France, evidently they will be com- 
posed by bishops, cur6s, and their present conseils de 
fabrique, and there will not be any transmission of 
property. 

If there were no animus furtandi, no malevolent 
projects of strangulation in the background, the 
Government would have contented itself with de- 
nouncing the Concordat, and repudiating that portion 
of the National Debt represented by the Budget of 
cults, instituted by the Jacobins themselves, in 1790, 
when they appropriated Church property and assumed 
the charge of maintaining Catholic worship in France. 
Neither Protestant nor Jewish worship was included, 
originally, in the Budget de Cults, seeing that their 
Church property had not been touched, and they had 
no part in the Concordat. 

When the Anglican Church was disestablished or 
separated from the State in Ireland, it surely never 
occurred to Mr. Gladstone and his Government to 
order inventories to be made in the churches. 

To understand this revolt of the French people 
just now, we must recall their past experience with 
inventories. In 1790 a decree obliged all cathedral 
chapters and titulars of benefices to furnish complete 
inventories of all their holdings, and in March, 1791, 
about four hundred millions of Church property was 
seized and sold by the State. In 1901 the Congrega- 
tions were invited to furnish ample inventories with 
their demands for authorization; no authorizations 
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were given, but the inventories were very useful for 
the wholesale spoliations which followed, spoliations 
which still masquerade under the pseudonym of 
'' liquidations." 

Moreover, the State makes these inventories to-day 
as proprietor, though by no sleight of language can 
its ownership be proven, even as regards churches 
existing before the Revolution, while many costly 
structures have been erected and endowed since then 
by private initiative.^ 

Fierce riots occurred over one of these churches 

^ M. Lefiu, deputy of the Right, maintained in the Chambers 
(Nov. 9th, 1906, Journal Officiei^ p. 2448) that "the churches could 
not form part of the Communal domain when Communes did not 
exist in France. Communal domain only b^an with the existence 
of the Communes ; that is to say, a hundred years ago." Therefore 
these Church edifices cannot be said to belong to the Communes 
to-day. Formerly France was divided into parishes, and each parish 
had its parish church. 

As to the cathedrals, if kings and nobles, like other Catholics, 
contributed to their embellishment or construction, they did so as 
Catholics. All the guilds and corporations, too, contributed, not only 
money, but personal labour. Would this entitle the syndicates of 
masons, goldsmiths, etc., of to-day to claim these cathedrals? But 
the chief factor in the construction of these noble edifices were the 
freely given toil and humble labours of the multitudes of Catholics 
who raised these monuments of faith. It is well known that a 
Catholic church cannot be dedicated as long as any one has a lien 
on it, that is, not until the Church's proprietorship of the building 
is undisputed. Therefore the assumption that these edifices belong to 
the State and the Communes can only be justified on the theory of the 
men who, seeing a trunk lying in the hall of a hotel, said, "This 
trunk belongs to no one ; let us say it belongs to us." 

The recent judgment of the highest court of England in the case of 
the "wees and the frees" of the Scotch Presbyterian Kirk is eminently 

ilicable in this question of Jacobin appropriations and spoliations. 
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built on private grounds. The proprietor produced 
his title deeds, proving that the commune had not 
contributed one cent and that he was absolute owner, 
but this made no difference. 

The law Mirabeau of 1789 distinctly recognized 
that all ecclesiastical property then existing had been 
'' irrevocably given to the Roman Catholic Church for 
" public worship and charity." The Jacobins of to- 
day apparently base their claims (Art 12 de Separa- 
tion) on this loi Mirabeau, which declares, forthwith, 
that all this Church property is " placed at the disposal 
of the nation," ('^rnise d la disposition de la nation"). 
But Art 12 of the Concordat uses exactly the same 
words in speaking of what was left, in 1801, of 
Church property, edifices, etc. — **sont mises d la dis- 
position des Mques" — all was ''placed at the disposal 
of the bishops"; and the faithful, moreover, were 
invited to reconstitute the stolen patrimony by gifts 
and legacies, which are now to be confiscated. 

Church edifices and everjrthing pertaining thereto, 
as well as pious legacies {fondations\zxt to confiscated, 
if Associations cultuelles are not formed before 6th 
December, 1906, or if said associations are dissolved 
for any of the five cases foreseen by the law ironi- 
cally called of ''Separation." Lineal descendants 
may claim fondations made by ancestors, but this 
liberal provision is illusory, as all important bequ^ts 
are made by people who are childless. Thus the 
dead are despoiled as well as the living. 
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The recitals which 611 the daily papers of churches 
besi^ed and assaulted by gens i^armes and the 
regular army are very sickening, coming so soon 
after a similar campaign against convents. There 
are places where no workmen will break down doors 
or pick locks for the fiscal agents, and they are 
obliged to cany operators, or official erocketeurs, around 
with them. 

Recently two thousand soldiers were mobilized 
against a village church. In many places the r^;ular 
army have occupied the churches, unexpectedly, 
before daylight, and thus the people were outwitted 
and the inventories were made quietly. Though, if 
we may believe a functionary interviewed by a re- 
porter of the Journal de G^nive, not one inventory 
has been made thoroughly, as the Government is 
very anxious to have it over. The probability is that 
the odious work will soon be suspended entirely, so 
that all may be forgotten before the elections of 
May.* 

Yesterday two superior officers of the Engineering 
Corps at Cherbourg had their swords broken by the 
Grovernment, because they manifested their disgust 
too openly. Many others are under arrest, because 
they refused to lead the assault on Church edifices, 
and their careers may be considered at an end.* 

' Tiiese invsntotici, left incomplete after the fall ot the Rouviei 
Ministry (tebrufuy), aie being completed now (November, 1906). 
" When the daily Press is constantly recording the eiploits of cam- 
- i'vliurt pielcing locks and baisting open ceffres farft -mtk djmainite. 
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The first article of this Law of alleged Separation 
declares that " the Republic assures liberty of con- 
science." Yet surely it is a violation of liberty 
of conscience to command a Catholic officer to batter 
down the doors of his parish church. Moreover, 
when this article of the law was being discussed 
in the Senate, the Minister of Cults (M; Briand), 
speaking for the Government (as M. Rouvier was 
never present !), gave it to be clearly understood that 
functionaries would never be allowed to send their 
children to any but government schools 1 Yet surely 
it must be a matter of conscience with any Catholic 
to send his children to schools, which are frankly and 
aggressively materialistic and atheist. 

Article II declares that "the Republic recognizes, 
salaries, and subventions no religion." This too 
must not be taken literally. For, as I anticipated 
last year (May 29th), this law, made against thirty- 
five million French Catholics, is not applicable to six 
million Mohammedans of Algeria. Their mosques, their 
ulemas, their schools and congregations will continue 
to be supported by the Republic which neither recog- 
nizes nor supports any religion. This is just, seeing 

it b very piquant to see the Goverament doing the same thing, 
flanked hj gens cTarmcs and the regular army. Yesterday at Nantes 
1500 soldiers, with two generals and one colonel, surrounded the 
cathedral at 5 a.m. Forty locks were picked before noon I In 
cambrioleur slang this would be called a "record haul." Thanks 
to the injunctions of Pius X, there was no bloodshed, and M. 
Clemencean and his friends proclaim that these inventories are made 
sans iruident. 
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that the Third Republic took ail their ecclesiastical 
property, promising annual subsidies instead, just as 
the Jacobins of 1790 did with regard to the Catholics, 
only in the latter case the capital appropriated is 
retained, while the charge is repudiated. 

Meanwhile Islamism is the state religion of France, 
ipso facto ; the only one whose ceremonies and 
mosques are honoured by government officials on 
solemn occasions. Shades of Godfrey de Bouillon 
and St. Louis ! 

Spoliation and poverty would be endurable if only 
the Church were truly separated from the State. 
But the latter presumes to dictate to the Church a 
new organization of its parishes {Associations cul- 
tuelles)y to limit its financial resources, and decide how 
these are to be obtained, how they must be invested, 
and what use may be made of them. 



DUG IN ALTUM 

2oth August^ 1906. 

** And the Lord said to Peter, Launch out into the 
deep/' Due in altum. To-day again the successor of 
Peter has heard the word of command, Due in altum. 
He has exercised that potentiorem princtpalitatem or 
eminent leadership ascribed to the Roman See by 
St Irenasus in the second century, and the whole 
leash of anti-clericals are transported with rage and 
surprise at this grand act of Pius X, the one con- 
tingency for which they were not prepared. The 
previous encyclical {Vehementer) had left them 
indifferent They treated it as a mere rhetorical 
manoeuvre destined to cover a retreat, and as a 
covert acquiescence in their law of tyranny and 
spoliation. 

The whole venom of this law is, as I wrote a year 
ago (August 19th, 1905), contained in the numerous 
articles that regard Assaeiations cultuelles — which are 
aimed at the very life of the Church, by the destruc- 
tion of her hierarchy, which is the basis of her con- 
stitution. In the English and American Press it is 
sought, disingenuously, to make-believe that these 
associations were merely ''boards of trustees" to 
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administer Church property, and that similar associa- 
tions exist in the United States, England, Germany, 
etc., with the approbation of the Holy See. This is 
not so ; French parishes already have fabriques and 
conseils de fabriques^ that correspond to boards of 
trustees. They are abolished by the Law of Separa- 
tion, and for them are substituted these Associations 
cultuelUs^ in which the bishops have no standing and 
no authority whatever. Any seven, twelve, or twenty- 
five persons, calling themselves Catholics, because 
they happen to be baptized, can form one of these 
associations, claim a church and all its revenues, and 
run the parish to suit themselves. 

Even after one association has been legally 
formed " according to the general rules of worship " 
(Art 4), a most ambiguous expression, which the 
lawmakers deliberately refused to make explicit, it 
is anticipated that scissions may occur, and that rival 
associations may claim the same Church property. 
In all these contentions the bishop has no voice 
except incidentally. The Conseil d*Etat, an ad- 
ministrative tribunal composed exclusively of Free- 
masons, is the supreme judge of the orthodoxy of 
these associations. The phrase ''formed according 
to the general rules of worship" was supposed to 
offer ample guarantee to Catholics. Yet recently 
the Journal Offidel has officially registered four or 
five schismatic associations, formed by already inter- 
■■■ riicted priests. They are in insignificant hamlets, it 
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is true, one of them being a parish of only 175 
members, but they are test cases, and show how 
foolish it would have been to trust to the illusory 
guarantee offered by. Article 4, " according to the 
general rules of organization of worship." 

The discussion raised by M. Combes with the 
Vatican, regarding the words nobis nominavit in the 
canonical investiture of French bishops presented by 
the Government as candidates, and then the affair of 
the deposition of the Bishops of Dijon and Laval, 
1894, convinced them that a national schismatic 
church was impossible, so they fell back on this 
alternative scheme of Associations cultuelles, destined 
to set in motion a process of slow disintegration and 
gradual decomposition. A noted Freemason said 
recently, "Twenty years of secular schools have 
made us the masters of France ; with twenty years 
of Associations cultuelles every trace of the Catholic 
religion in France will be effaced." 

In the Senate M. Berger, a Protestant Freemason, 
made the following interesting statement {Journal 
Officiel, p. 1380): "The law," he said, ''had been 
slumbering in the Republican programme for the 
past fifty years . . . but how can a law be perfect 
that has had only one deliberation? . . . Instead 
of this a voice cries to us, ' Vote, vote.' Here are 
articles in disagreement with each other — Vote. 
They are in contradiction with the spirit of the law 
— Vote. They violate existing rights — ^Vote, vote. 
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Do your duty as a Republican. . • . Well, yes, I 
will vote this law from a sense of duty."^ 

This same senator described the true character of 
the Associations cultueUes when he said, "They are 
free associations destined to take the place of the 
ancient Church.'' 

Not less clear was the statement of M. Briand, 
Minister of Public Worship: "Dissensions may arise, 
not in matters of dogma only, but in questions of 
administration. We must allow those, who do not 
wish to submit, to form independent autonomous 
associations if they wish to use the same church." 

If Christians anywhere wonder at the severity of 
the papal encyclical rejecting these associations, it is 
because they have not even scanned the text of the 
law, and accept, unchallenged, the misrepresentations 
of a Press which seems to derive all its information 
from organs like La Lanteme^ L Action^ Le SUcle^ 
Le Temps, etc. This Law of alleged Separation 
presumes to dictate to the Catholic Church, an 
organization in which episcopal authority, the basis 
of her divinely given constitution, is completely set 
at naught The Roman Pontiff, her supreme head, 
was not once consulted, and in order to make it 
impossible to do so, they began by severing all 
connexion with the Vatican in 1904. It is very much 
as if, after suppressing all their schools and collies, 

^ This Protestant senator seems to have been inspired by an elo- 
quent passage in Bossuet, ** Une voix nous crie, Marche^ Marcke,^ 
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the English Government were to pass a law declaring 
that Quakers and Presbyterians are to be deprived 
of all their ecclesiastical property unless they con- 
sent to adopt episcopacy and the Book of Common 
Prayer. Would any one under these circumstances 
hesitate to say that Quakers and Presbyterians were 
persecuted ? I trow not. 

When Henry VIII had resolved to reduce the 
Church of England to the condition of a department 
of State, his first step was to undermine her constitu- 
tion by removing the keystone of the arch. To do 
this it was necessary to detach the clergy from Rome, 
the See of Peter on whom the Church is founded. 
In 1530 he compelled them "to acknowledge the 
king to be the singular protector and only supreme 
lord, and, so far as the law of Christ will allow, 
supreme head of the English Church and clergy." 
In 1532 Convocation further abdicated by the 
elimination of the saving clause, '' as far as the law 
of Christ will allow." They also consented to have 
their canon law revised by a Royal Commission, 
'* with a view to the elimination of all canons contrary 
to the laws of God and of the realm." Their 
abdication and submission were recorded in an Act 
of Parliament, and " henceforth," writes Wakeman, the 
Anglican author of a history of the English Church, 
"the Church of England will be at the mercy of Parlia- 
ment." We all know how the schism and apostasy 
of this great province of the Church were consummated 
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by Elizabeth. The fate of Moscow, and that of 
Constantinople five centuries before, was the same. 
Detached from Rome, they fell beneath the tyranny 
of the State. 

It is this condition that the Judeo-Masonic coterie 
would fain have brought about in France. The 
seventy-six Organic Articles added surreptitiously to 
the Concordat of i8oi had no other object in view« 
But, as M. Combes admitted in the Chambers, the 
Papacy never accepted them, and no government had 
ever succeeded in enforcing them. The question of 
nobis nominavit and that of the Bishops of Dijon and 
Laval were the last abortive efforts to bring about 
a schism. Failing this, they resolved to reduce the 
Church in France to the condition of a Polish Diet, 
in which the Conseil d'Etat, i.e. the Grand Orient, 
would have enjoyed an unlimited liberum veto. 

Even legally speaking, these Associations cultuelles 
could not function normally, because their situation 
was anomalous. They were neither owners, usufrui- 
iierSy nor simple tenants of the Church property of 
which they had the charge and the responsibility. 
The law is, as I said before, full of antinomies and 
obscurities. Senators of the Right pointed them 
out one by one. All in vain. Decrees of Conseil 
d'Etat will settle every question as it arises was 
always the Government's reply. 

The trap was smartly constructed, and neatly baited 
with the greater portion of the present patrimony of 
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the Church, some two million pounds, it is said, and 
all Church edifices, etc. Everything is to be confis- 
cated if Associations cultuelks are not formed by 
December iitb, 1906. 

Considering the disastrous consequences of not 
forming associations, it is not surprising that some 
Catholics, and even some priests, were disposed, once 
more, to retreat before the enemy by forming some 
kind of Janus-faced association, canonical on one side, 
and in conformity with the law on the other. But 
it is absolutely false that a majority, or even a 
minority, of the bishops at the Assembly were in 
favour of the acceptation of the Law, telle quelle. 

The clergy and the Catholics of France have been 
retreating before the enemy for twenty years and 
more, quite forgetting the " Resist the devil and he 
will flee from you." 

Leo XIII, in his profound attachment to France, 
loyally lent his aid to the Third Republic when im- 
plored by M, Grevy, He begged the clergy and the 
Catholics to rally to the new regime in the interest of 
peace. 

He even discountenanced the formation of a 
Catholic party in France at that time, because Catho- 
lics being divided, politically, into three camps — 
Royalists, Republicans, and Imperialists or Bona- 
partists — he feared strife, and did not wish the 
Catholic religion to be identified with any form of 
government 
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At the time of Leo's death the Journal de Genive 
(Protestant) declared that ^ this Pontiff had at least 
one miracle to his credit, in that to the end he had 
maintained kindly relations with an ungrateful Re- 
public that repaid his condescendence an^ friendly 
aid by reiterated provocations." This is quite true. 
The scholar laws of 1886, when this campaign 
against religion was begun by irreligious instruction, 
given under a mask of neutrality, now completely laid 
aside; unjust fiscal laws against the Congregations; 
and finally the laws of 1901, 1902 and 1904 which 
embittered Leo's last hours, were so many acts of 
hostility, leading up to the final assault, all foreseen 
and prepared in the Judeo- Masonic lodges since 
a century we may say. " II faut sprier les questions," 
said Gambetta, whose maxim was Le clericalism dest 
Pennemi; and ''clericalism," it seems now, means 
simply God. To-day, they openly proclaim that God 
is the enemy. 

After destroying the outposts and the ramparts 
by the destruction of all her religious orders engaged 
in teaching, preaching, and ministering to the poor 
and the halt, it was resolved to storm the citadel, the 
Church of France herself, and the Law of alleged 
Separation was sprung upon the nation. 

If any confirmation were needed as to the great 
hopes the Masonic coterie had founded on the Associ- 
ations cultuelles, we find it in the unanimous outburst 
surprise and fury which some of their more 
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moderate Press organs sought in vain to dissimulate. 
Billingsgate cannot furnish the Lanteme with terms 
adequate to the occasion ; all the more so, that from 
the beginning it has affirmed, in most scurrilous 
language, that never, never would the Church refuse 
the " liberalities " of the law, by which is meant the 
permission to keep some of her property. Three 
editorials of La Lanteme — November 25th, 1905, 
"lis capitulent 1 " ; August i6th, 1906, "Cest la 
guerre " ; and " La folic suprfime," of August 20th — 
are most interesting revelations of the contemporary 
Jacobin mind.^ Even the millions represented by 
the confiscation of the menses episcopates^ etc., which 
the law had assigned to the Associations cultueUes^ 
cannot console these sectarian Jacobins, whose budget 
shows a deficit of hundreds of millions. They loudly 
proclaim that the law must be enforced integrally^ 
forgetting that the numerous articles regarding Asso^ 
ciations cultueUes are already null and void, and 
that they themselves propose to annul those regarding 
pensions to aged priests. If they had the courage 
to enforce Article 35 of the law {police des cultes) 
every French bishop would be in prison for reading 
the encyclical of August 15th in the churches. Other 
articles of t\i^ police des cultes also fall to the ground, 

^ The founder and owner of La Lanteme is said to be a Frankfort 
Jew, and it is an open secret that all the advanced Socialist and anti- 
clerical dailies are owned or controlled by the princes of Israel And 
it is from these that English and American papers seem to derive all 
their information regarding the Church in France. 

O 
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as they were aimed at Associations cultuelles^ who 
were to be held responsible if a preacher used 
seditious language in the pulpit 

No Associations cultuelles will be formed except 
by Freemasons masquerading as Catholics ; but at 
least there will be no confusion, no disorganization 
of the Church, which was the main purpose of the 
law. Thus has Pius X unmasked their batteries 
and spiked their guns. They will have to resort to 
other arms, those of undisguised persecution, the 
very thing they wished, above all, to avoid. 

Little is left standing of the Law of Separation but 
the articles of spoliation and confiscation. If these 
Jacobins have the courage to enforce them "int^- 
rally," as they say, even to the confiscation of Church 
edifices, it will mean, for the present, the most thread- 
bare poverty. Whether they will dare to do so 
remains to be seen. 

M. Clemenceau stopped the inventories, because, 
he said, " it was not worth while to have riots and 
bloodshed for the pleasure of counting a few can- 
delabras/' He and his employers may find that 
it is not worth while to risk the Republic for the 
sake of some Church edifices, for which they have 
no use. 

They may content themselves for the present with 
seizing all the available cash, which will go the way 
of the "billions" of the Congregations, and the 
exchequer will grow poorer and poorer, till the 
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vanishing point of national bankruptcy is reached 
as in 1793.^ 

Referring to the critical condition in which the 
Church was placed under the feudal system owing 
to the abusive practice of investiture by laymen of 
ecclesiastical dignitaries, Guizot writes: "There was 
but one force adequate to save the Church from 
anarchy and dissolution, this was the Papacy" (^History 
of Civilization). 

To-day also, the Papacy, alone, could rally the 
clergy and the faithful in complete unity, to offer 
a solid and compact resistance to these associations 
of a law of anarchy and dissolution. " That they all 
may be one that the world may believe " (John xvi). 

By a stroke of his pen Pius X, whom these anti- 
clericals affect to despise as an ignorant peasant, has 
broken up their cunningly contrived trap. To reject 
the associations seemed fraught with dire conse- 
quences and a perilous launching into deep waters. 
Happily the French episcopate are worthy and equal 
to the emergency. My " First Impressions" regarding 
them (p. S) were correct. 

Their addresses to Pius X and to their flocks, form, 

^LBS CAXSSBS D'iPARGNB. 

Void le relev6 des op^ations des Caisses d'^pargne ordinaires avec 
la Caisse des d^pdts et consignations du i*' au 10 octobre, 1906 : — 

D6p6ts de fonds 2. 83a 949 fr. 72. Retraits de fonds 6.576.8566. 
30. Exc^dent des retraits 3.745*906 fr. 58. 

Exc^dent des retraits da i"' Janvier au 10 octobre, 1906, 26.784.3i8fr. 
60. 
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with the encyclicals " Vehementer " and " Gravissimo" 
(iSth August), one of the grandest pages of the 
annals of the Church. " Satan hath desired to sift 
you as wheat"; to sift you in sore persecutions; to 
sift you by poverty and by riches; to sift you in the 
flux and reflux of barbarian invasions ; to sift you in 
the ruins of crumbling empires, that you, like them, 
might become as " dust which the wind scattereth," 
the dust of sects and schisms and national churches. 
" But I have prayed for thee, Peter, and thou, confirm 
thy brethren." Due in altum. 
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SEPARATION 

24/i November^ 1906. 

Disguise the fact as they may, there is religious 
persecution in France. Never since the days of 
Julian the Apostate has any war been waged against 
Christianity more malign, more insidious. The ancient 
Faith was crushed out, by sheer force, in England and 
in many parts of the Continent, in the sixteenth cen- 
tury. In France, too, it seemed, in the eighteenth 
century, as though Christianity had received its 
quietus by the same brutal means. But methods 
have greatly altered. Masonic Jacobins, to-day, shud- 
der at the mere suggestion of blood. A senator of 
the Right warned the Government that the Separa- 
tion might lead to bloodshed. Thereupon the minis- 
ter Briand made a gesture of deprecation. "Pray 
do not speak of blood," he cried. One man was 
killed during the inventories ; and immediately they 
were stopped, and the Rouvier Ministry fell. Yester- 
day again in the Chambers M. Briand exclaimed, 
*' Du sang, quelle parole atroce I " (" Blood, what an 
atrocious word ! "). 

They have pondered the words of the Divine 
Master, "Fear not them that kill the body"; and 
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they are determined that there shall be no more 
martyrs in the usual sense, no more guillotines, no 
more noyades as in 1790. But they mean to choke 
out every germ of Christianity by casting the minds 
of the rising generation in a mould of atheism, and to 
quench every divine spark in the adult by degrading 
him in his own eyes to the level of a mere animal, 
that must seize every fleeting advantage, by fair 
means or foul, because there is no hereafter. 

" We have combated the religious chimera, and by 
a magnificent gesture we have put out all the lights 
in heaven, which will never more be rekindled. . . . 
But what then shall we say to the man whose reli- 
gious beliefs we have destroyed?" Thus spoke on 
November 8th, 1906, M. Viviani, Socialist Minister of 
Labour. At the same tribune, the very next day, M. 
Briand declared that his Government was not anti- 
religious, but only irreligious, or neutral. Meanwhile 
both this Minister of Public Instruction and M. 
Clemenceau, in public speeches all over the country, 
have been reviling and calumniating the religion of 
the nation, and congratulating public instructors on 
their zeal in emancipating the minds of their pupils 
from all religious superstition, thus training up " true 
men whose brains are not obstructed by mystery and 
dogma," whose " consciences and reason are emanci- 
pated." 

In December, 1905, this same M. Briand declared 
that the Government would never suffer that its 
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hundreds of thousands of public functionaries send 
their children to any but state schools, and to make 
assurance doubly sure, a law is deposed, and will soon 
be passed, establishing a state monopoly of instruc- 
tion. Disconcerted by the attitude of the Papacy 
and the splendid unity of the clei^y and their flocks, 
the one contingency for which they were not pre- 
pared, the French atheocracy has decided to con- 
tent itself with spoliation for the present. A receiver 
is to be appointed for all the holdings of the Church, 
menses episcopaleSy pious and charitable foundations, 
libraries, etc The Left clamoured for the immediate 
attribution of the property to the communes, as the 
law requires. But M. Briand declared that it would 
be for them "a nest of vipers" and "poison their 
budgets " ! 

M. Lassies summed up M. Briand's discourse by 
these unparliamentary words : " Vous avez du toupet, 
vous ** ("You have brass enough, you ^"). 

Not daring to close the churches at present, they 
have resorted to a subterfuge (cousu de blanc) in order 
to avoid doing so. The Republic having promised 
religious liberty, they say the faithful and their 
priests may come together " accidentally " and " indi- 
vidually " in the churches. Now the text of the law 
is formal. Art I says : " The Republic guarantees 
the free exercise of public worship, under the foUoW" 
ing restrictions^ Then follow the restrictions, i.e. 
articles regarding the associations; in other words, 
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the constitution of the new fy'law-esfailisAed churches, 
which were to inherit all the patrimony of the ancient 
Church and take its place. 

M. Briand himself, before the encyclical, had 
openly proclaimed that there could be no public 
worship without these associations. The efforts 
made by M. des Houx of the Matin (alias " Miram- 
beau"), M. Decker David (a deputy mayor), and 
other agents of the lodges or of the Republic, to 
form these associations have been ludicrously pa- 
thetic. Failing these, the Government has decided 
to leave the churches open for another year, never- 
theless. To storm them, and hold them after they 
had been stormed, would be too perilous an enter- 
prise, judging by the troubles caused by the inven- 
tories. Therefore they have resolved to reduce the 
clergy by famine, by military conscription, the sup- 
pression of seminaries, and other vexatory measures. 
Moreover, the closing of the churches is the one 
measure that would convince the masses that some- 
thing had happened, and that their religion was really 
persecuted. To the extreme Left, clamouring for the 
immediate confiscation of Church edifices and pro- 
perty, M. Briand said, "You want to strangle the 
Catholics right away; we do not wish to do so" 
(November 9th, 1906). Precisely. What they do wish 
is to empty the churches by every means, then close 
them, one by one. 

On December nth, 1906, state receivers are to be 
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appointed for all Church property, movable and im- 
movable. The very sacred vessels and ornaments, 
chasubles, etc., are all appropriated, and merely lent to 
the Catholics, temporarily, at the Government's good 
pleasure. There has been of late years a dearth of 
treasures of ancient religious art in the Salles Drouots 
of Paris, Frankfort, Munich, etc. But soon Jew 
brocanteurs will be in clover. All that escaped the 
revolutionists of 1790 will be scattered to the four 
winds ere long. This is one of the by-products, 
duly discounted, of this "law of liberty" called 
" Separation." 

But they still have a latent hope that the inex- 
tricable difficulties will force Catholics to capitulate 
and form associations. M. Briand's circular, 31st 
August, 1906, ordered his prefects to report to him 
any subreptice associations not in conformity with 
the law of 1905. Cardinal Lecot's society for the 
support of aged priests (their old-age pension fund 
being taken like everything else) is certainly of this 
category. It conforms to none of the requirements 
of the law of 1905, nevertheless M. Briand gives it 
a clean bill of health (November 9th). His speech 
in the Chambers is a complete repudiation of his 
circular of August 31st, and is a tissue of misrepresen- 
tation and tergiversation. He harps upon Article 4 
("the associations must be formed according to the 
general rules of worship "), which he declares " places 
all the associations under the control of the bishops 
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and of the Holy See." Article 8 of the law provides, 
it is true, for endless schisms, all subject to the deci- 
sions of the Conseil d'Etat, alone competent to judge 
if an association is or is not orthodox, Lb. " formed 
according to the general rules of worship." In this 
Article 8, also, he finds a guarantee which should 
satisfy all reasonable Catholics ! 

Now this same M. Briand, as Minister and reporter 
of the law, combated (April 6th, 1905) in the Cham- 
bers a proposed amendment tending to safeguard 
ecclesiastical authority in this matter. " You wish to 
turn over to the Pope, by means of the bishops {Ja 
haute discipline), the government of these associations. 
We cannot subject the faithful to this discipline." 

In the Senate, too, this same minister declared "that 
even after one association had been legally formed, dis- 
sensions might arise, not only in matters of dogma, but 
also of administration ; we must allow those, who do 
not wish to submit, to form another independent asso- 
ciation if they wish to use the same church." ^ 

If the intentions of the Government were so bene- 
volent as M. Briand pretends, why did they not 
accept the insertion of the word "bishop" in Article 4? 

^ Thus Notre Dame might witness a Githolic Mass in the morning, 
a theosophical reunion at noon, and a positivist conference in the 
evening. The Swiss Catholics, 1872-6, had some such experiences : a 
venerable priest died recently at Berne who had refused to give up the 
keys of his church for other uses, and was imprisoned for many years ; 
while the last prisoner of Chillon was the Catholic Bishop of Fribourg, 
another victim of the Swiss Kulturkampf. 
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It would have rendered the associations tolerable; 
but this they strenuously opposed, and the keystone 
of their law was demolished by the non possumus of 
Pius X, August 15th. In the Chambers (November 
9th) M. Briand admitted that "the law had been 
made in view of the organization of Associations 
cultuelUsr This I have affirmed since nearly two 
years, and it is in vain that, elsewhere, M. Briand 
seeks to make-believe that the law has accomplished 
its purpose, which, in reality, it has just missed. 

Even to-day, if the intentions of the Government 
are as candid and benignant as M. Briand pretends, 
why do they not insert one little amendment in the 
text of the law which would make it possible for the 
Church to form these associations ? No, not so. They 
wish the Holy See to accept the word of some irre- 
sponsible minister, or some declaration of the Conseil 
d'Etat, equally valueless. 

In 1901 Waldeck Rousseau solemnly declared in 
the Chambers that Article 13 of the Associations 
Bill in no wise affected the parochial schools, and 
two days after the law was voted three thousand of 
these schools were summarily closed. He had also 
assured the Vatican that authorized Congregations 
had nothing to fear. Even M. Delcass6 and the 
Ambassador at Rome had given similar assurances 
to the Vatican before the law of 190 1 was deposed 
in the Chambers. With these and similar precedents 
it would be idle indeed to attach any faith to M. 
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Briand's dulcet, fair, feline, fallacious utterances in 
the Chambers (November 9th). They are merely 
"words, words," and verba volant. Moreover, how 
long will M. Briand and the Clemenceau Cabinet 
be able to resist the Socialist impact of the advance 
guard? 

More than a year ago, I wrote that any interpreta- 
tion could be given to some of the ambiguous terms 
in which the law was couched, and that this ambiguity 
was deliberate and intentional. 

By his own authority, M. Briand (Chambers, 
November 12th, 1906) has offered the Catholics one 
year more in which to form associations under the 
Separation Bill. Thereupon M. Puech, a deputy of 
the Left, flung these biting words at the Govern* 
ment: ''The law without the associations is void 
t . . it has fallen to pieces. . • . And you have no 
associations. In 1907 you will not have them any 
more than in 1906. . . . Void, nothingness, chaos, 
behold ,our law." " In 1790," said the same deputy, 
"as to-day, the struggle was engaged between two 
principles, between dogma and science. . . . The 
Constituante was not firm. Camille Desmoulins 
spoke like M. le Ministre Briand. . . . Three succeed- 
ing assemblies were forced logically to extreme 
measures — death and transportation." 

The astute guile that characterizes M. Briand's de- 
clarations in the Chambers can only be compared to 
that of Julian the Apostate, who began his reign by a 
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grand edict of toleration. Or rather it recalls those 
deliberations of that council in Pandemonium (Book 
II, Paradise Lost) : " Moloch, horrid king, besmeared 
with blood, the fiercest spirit, now fiercer by despair, 
spoke thus : My sentence is for open war, of wiles I 
boast not" But he was overruled by Beelzebub, who 
"pleaded devilish counsel first devised by Satan," 
and which consisted in " seducing the puny habitants 
of Paradise to our party" by guile and fraud. 

These associations of the law of 1905, which igno- 
rant or malevolent writers continue to represent as 
being the same as those of Prussia and other half- 
Protestant countries, were a most ingenious device for 
inducing the Church to commit suicide by the repudi- 
ation of her divinely given constitution. 

The point, that essentially differentiates associations 
for public worship in Prussia and elsewhere from 
those of the law of 1905, is that, in the former, the 
Catholic hierarchy was respected. In them the 
curate is by right president, episcopal authority 
is paramount, and the State cannot intervene if 
dissensions arise. Now Articles 8, 9, etc., of the 
French law are the very antipodes of all this.^ 

^ When public men and editors in France and elsewhere descant on 
German Assaciaiums cultmlUs accepted by the Holy See that rejects 
them in France, they stand accused of ignorance or malevolence. M. 
Briand basely insinuated (Chambers, 9th November) that the Church 
in Germany was being ransomed by France. " Notre situation k nous 
est-elle la ran9on de la situation d'un pays voisin ? Je me borne k poser 
la question." The £iict is there is no such thing as Gtrmcm AssocicUions 
cuUmlleSt each State of the Confederation has its own regulations. 
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The fact is that there can be no real accord be- 
tween the Church and the French atheocracy, whose 
openly avowed object is the radical destruction of the 
religious idea, even of natural religion. 

Never perhaps, in the history of humanity, has 
there been such a monstrosity as a distinctly atheistic 
state. Pagan antiquity, even the Grecian Republics, 
had a cult of some kind. The First Republic, under 
Robespierre, having decreed the abolition of Chris- 
tianity, immediately substituted theo-philanthropy. 
But the Third Republic proclaims itself atheist, and 
insists that the nation shall be made atheist by means 
of public shools. 

Hitherto the words lay, layman, meant in French 
as in English, simply, not of the clergy; to-day, 
Icnque in France means atheist. Licole lalque means, 
not a school taught by laymen, but a school of 
infidelity. Catholic lay or secular schools are still 
holding their own against the state schools, which 
are nearly empty in some communes. 

Bavaria has a concordat and a papal nundo at Munich. The 
Governments of WUrtemberg and the Grand Duchy of Baden made 
special conventions with the Holy See, 1857 and 1859. Alsace* 
Lorraine is still under the French Concordat of 1801 between Pius 
VII and the First Republia Prussia and Hesse in 1873 ^"^^ ^^75 
made special conventions with the Vatican. Prussia has a Legation 
to the Holy See at Rome. Moreover, in none of the German states is 
there separation of Church and State. They all recognize and subsidize 
the Catholic Church and one form of Protestantism. In Prussia several 
bishops are appointed senators by the King. In Alsace-Lorraine the 
Bishop of Strasburg is member of the Council of State. In Bavaria, 
Baden, WUrtemberg, the prelates are members of the Upper House. 
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Not satisfied with having suppressed twenty-seven 
thousand religious or congregational schools, the 
annual September convent of the Grand Orient has 
decided that all these Christian lay schools, primary 
and secondary, must disappear. It also finds that the 
State lycies de filles are not sufficiently laicized," 
meaning of course not sufficiently atheized and 
depraved. Yet the work seems to be well under 
way, if we are to judge by the following extracts from 
the discourse pronounced on the grave of a child of 
twelve by one of her companions of an icoU latque 
near Allevard, in presence of the whole school. " For 
thee infinite nothingness has begun, as it will begin for 
all of us. Thy death, or rather the supposed Being 
who caused it, must be very wicked or very stupid. . . . 
He made thee the victim of a society refractory to 
society solidarity. . . . We really cannot excuse this 
celestial iniquity." I transcribe from the anti-clerical 
Dipiche Dauphinotse. The spectacle of this free- 
thought funeral, and of a little schoolgirl blasphem- 
ing over the grave of a playmate, is simply hideous. 
Poor hapless victims of a pagan state, that neverthe- 
less enlists the sympathies of Christians who spend 
millions on missions to the heathen Chinese ! 

This Masonic convent has also decided ''that 
the means of production and exchange must be 
restituted to the collectivity." Therefore we know 
in advance what the new Chambers will accom- 
plish: State monopoly of instruction, and State 
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Socialism prepared and accomplished as rapidly as 
possible. 

Under these circumstances it really does not matter 
very much if the churches remain open or not, for 
the present. As an English ecclesiastic recently 
observed, " We can do without our churches, but we 
cannot do without our schools." 

It is by means of Christian schools that Europe 
was redeemed from barbarism, and preserved from 
relapsing into its first estate. Each generation, in 
turn, must be redeemed from barbarism, as were our 
forefathers, by the Christian upbringing of the young, 
otherwise retrc^ression must inevitably ensue. Every 
gardener understands this. It is natural law in the 
spiritual world. To descend and retrograde is so 
much easier than to ascend. 

To-day, the eternal enemy of God and man seeks 
to wrest from the Church the great fulcrum by which 
Christendom was upraised from barbarism, and to 
use her own arms against the Church, by converting 
schools into nurseries of infidelity and immorality. 

In vain secularists would tell us that history, 
geography, and grammar are neither Catholic, Pro- 
testant, nor Mohammedan. The venom of infidelity 
and vice can be conveyed by the conjugation of a 
verb. Physical geography may be used as a catapult 
against the very notion of right and wrong. As to 
the misuse of history, its possibilities are unlimited. 

-eover, the Church, that has received the divine 
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commission to "teach all nations/' needs the aid of 
all the arts and sciences to accomplish this mission. 
The Catholic Church, that is essentially, and jure 
divitio, EccUsia docenSy will never forego her right to 
teach them all, as she has been doing for two thou- 
sand years. In the sixteenth century China seemed 
hopelessly closed against Christian missionaries. 
But where apostles failed to penetrate, a man of 
science, who was also a saint, succeeded. Mathew 
Ricci, the Jesuit savant, was welcomed by mandarin 
literati^ and founded the first Christian mission in 
China in 1581. 

All the old universities of Europe were founded 
by the Church. The arts and sciences grouped 
themselves around the Chair of Theology, as hand- 
maidens around their mistress. Religion is, indeed, 
the aromat which alone preserves them from becom- 
ing corrupt and corrupting. Already, society is 
beginning to discover the evil effects of separating 
religion from learning. The knowledge and uses of 
fire form one of the main lines of demarcation that 
separate us from animals. Monkeys appreciate the 
kindly blaze, but the smartest of them has never 
attempted to light a fire. 

When men, with this distinctive and dangerous 
knowledge of fire, shall have degraded their mentality 
to that of the simian by atheism or secularism, 
and its concomitant materialism, the social order 
will no longer be possible. A few rudely constructed, 
p 
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diminutive bombs can lay the proudest city in 
ruins. 

To-day, as in 1790, France is the field on which 
another great battle is to be fought between Christi- 
anity and paganism, and its results will be far-reach- 
ing. The French atheocracy has "said unto God, 
Depart from us ; for we desire not the knowledge of 
Thy ways " (Job XXI. 14). Churches, here and there, 
have already been profaned by Masonic revelry, the 
cross has been demolished on every highway, and 
removed from every school and hospital. The State, 
disposing of all the power and all the riches of the 
nation, is at the command of a secret society that is 
the sworn and avowed enemy of religion. If the 
Church again come forth victorious from the struggle, 
stronger and purer through poverty and persecution, 
" if the Christian Hercules uplift Antasus, son of the 
earth, into the air and stifle him there, then-^pafuit 
Diusr 



LIBERTY AND CHRISTIANITY 

Liberty is, pre-eminently and indisputably, a product 
of Christianity and must diminish with every diminu- 
tion of the faith. " Other influences," writes Lecky, 
" could produce the manumission of many slaves, but 
Christianity alone could eflect that profound change 
of character that rendered the abolition of slavery 
possible, and there are," he says, ** few subjects mbre 
interesting than the history of that great transition " 
{History of RaHonalisfity II, 258). 

There is, indeed, no grander spectacle than that of 
the Catholic Church proclaiming, in ages of barbarism, 
a divine " Thou shalt not " to masters, whose power 
over their slaves was unlimited by any law, and even 
assuming jurisdiction over them in virtue of a moral 
law, above all human laws. 

Ecclesiastical jurisprudence enacted penalties 
against '' masters who took from their theows (Saxon 
slaves) the money they had earned; against those who 
slew their theows without just cause ; against mistresses 
who beat their theows so that they died within three 
days. . . . Above all, the whole machinery of eccle- 
siastical discipline was set in motion to shelter the 
otherwise unprotected chastity of the female slaves " 

211 
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(Wright's Political Condition of the English Peasantry 
in the Middle Ages). ^ That Church which seemed 
so haughty and so overbearing in its dealings with 
kings and nobles," writes Lecky/' never failed to listen 
to the poor and the oppressed, and for many centuries 
their protection was the foremost of all the objects of 
its policy" {History of Rationalism^ II, 260). Simul- 
taneously with the gradual abolition of slavery, we 
find the elevation of woman, and her redemption 
from polygamy, a natural concomitant of slavery. 
''No ideal," writes Lecky, ''has exercised a more 
salutary influence than the mediaeval conception of 
the Virgin [he means devotion to]. For the first 
time, woman was elevated to her rightful position 
and the sanctity of weakness was recognized. No 
longer the slave, the toy of man, no longer asso- 
ciated only with ideas of degradation and sensuality, 
woman rose, in the person of the Virgin Mother, 
into a new sphere, and became the object of a 
reverential homage of which antiquity had no con- 
ception. Love was idealized. The moral character 
and beauty of female excellence was for the first 
time felt ... a new kind of admiration was fostered. 
Into a harsh, and ignorant, and benighted age this 
ideal type infused a conception of gentleness and 
purity, unknown to the proudest civilizations of the 
past ... In the millions who have sought with no 
barren desire to mould their characters into her image 
.. . in the new sense of honour, in the softening of 
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manners in all walks of society, in this, and in many 
ways, we detect its influence. All that was best in 
Europe clustered around it [the devotion to Mary], 
and it is the origin of many of the purest elements 
of our civilization" {History of Rationalism^ I, 231). 

These are striking words from the pen of a ration- 
alist, and would that all women understood that the 
laws of divorce, the first-fruits of the weakening of 
the Christian principle, and the pagan renaissance in 
Europe, mark abo the first steps of their retrogres- 
sion to the condition, from which they were uplifted 
by Christianity. 

After centuries of judicious preparation, the emanr 
cipation of all Christians was proclaimed by Pope 
Alexander III. ''This law alone," writes Voltaire, 
''should render his memory precious to all, as his 
efforts on behalf of Italian liberty should endear him 
to Italians " {Essai sur Us masurs). 

Mr. Hallam has satirically remarked in his History 
of the Middle Ages, page 221, that " though several 
popes and the clergy enforced manumission as a duty 
on laymen, the villeins on church lands were the last 
to be emancipated." But he well knows, for he has 
told us himself on page 217 of the same work, that 
" the mildness of ecclesiastical rule and the desire to 
obtain the prayers of the monks induced many to 
attach themselves as serfs to monasteries." An old 
German proverb, too, says : " It is good to live under 
the crozier." When the monasteries were suppressed 
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by Henry VIII, we know by Strype's Chronicles^ 
that misery and vagrancy reached terrible pro- 
portions. 

But while freely admitting that " in the transition 
from slavery to serfdom, and from serfdom to liberty, 
the Catholic Church was the most zealous and the 
most efficient agent" (II, 234), Lecky is loath to 
admit that her action in the sphere of political liberty 
was equally efficacious, and that this second emanci- 
pation could have been accomplished slowly, and 
judiciously, as was the first, without the upheavals, 
the violence, and the excesses of the sixteenth and 
the eighteenth centuries. Yet on page 158, vol. II, 
he reminds us that ''St Thomas Aquinas, the 
ablest theologian of the Middle Ages, distinctly 
asserts the right of subjects to withhold obedience 
from rulers who were usurpers or unjust" " To the 
scholastics of those days also," he says, "we chiefly 
owe the doctrine of the mediate rights of kings, 
which is very remarkable as the embryo of the 
principles of Locke and Rousseau/' Authority con- 
sidered in the abstract is of divine origin ; but still 
the direct and immediate source of regal power is 
the nation, according to Suarez. Apparently, the 
noisy standard-bearers of civil liberties and political 
rights, in the eighteenth century, were not exactly 
pioneers, but mere plagiarists. 

"As long," continues Lecky,** as the object was not 
so much to produce freedom, as to mitigate servitude, 
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the Church was still the champion of the people. . . . 
The balance of power created by the numerous cor- 
porations she created or sanctioned, the reverence 
for tradition^ which created a network of unwritten 
customs with the force of public law, the depend- 
ence of the civil on the ecclesiastical power, and 
the right of excommunication and deposition, had 
all contributed to lighten the pressure of despotism " 

(11. 23s). 

We must array Mr. Lecky against himself, and con- 
clude that the Church did more than '' mitigate servi- 
tude " ; she also produced freedom by the institution 
of these numerous guilds and unwritten laws, many of 
which still existed until they were swept away by the 
Revolution of 1790, which left nothing standing but an 
omnipotent tyrant, called the State, and a defenceless 
people, corviable^ taillable^ and guillotinable, at mercy. 
These *' unwritten customs with the force of public 
law " made Spain the freest country in Europe, until 
the seventeenth century. To suppress these fueros 
of the commons, or unwritten constitutional liberties, 
was one of the chief objects of the Spanish Inquisi- 
tion, established by royal authority, and aimed chiefly 
at the bishops, as champions of popular rights. One 
of its first victims was the saintly Archbishop of 
Toledo. The Basque provinces retain their fueros 
intact to this day. 

In France too liberty succumbed with the Public 
Law of Europe (1648). 
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In 1 3 14 Philippe le Bel, in order to obtain subsidies, 
convoked the States General (Les Trois Etats). From 
that time to 1359, they were convoked seven times. 
In the first half of the fifteenth century there were 
fourteen convocations. From 1506 to 1558 there was 
an interruption of fifty-two years. From Henry II 
to the minority of Louis XIII, the States met six 
times. In 16 14 was held the last convocation of 
the Trois Etats, until 1789. 

Under the despotic Louis XI (1401-83), Philippe de 
Commines still dared to write with impunity : " II n*y 
a roi ni seigneur qui ait pouvoir, outre son domaine, 
de mettre un denier sur ses sujets sans octroi et con- 
sentement, sinon par tyrannie et violence." (''It would 
be tyranny and violence for any king or lord to raise 
a penny of taxation on his subjects, without their 
leave and consent") ^ 

" Nevertheless," writes de Tocqueville, " the elec- 
tions were not abolished till 1692 . . . the cities still 
preserved the right to govern themselves. Until the 
end of the seventeenth century we find some which 
were small republics, in which the magistrates were 
freely elected by the citizens and answerable to them, 
and in which public spirit was active and proud of 
its independence" {Ancien RigimCy p. 83). 

^ What would Philippe de Commines have said had he heard of the 
little coup d$ main (November 20th, 1906), by which deputies and 
senators in quasi huis clos voted themselves an increase of 6000 firancs 
without any *^ octroi or comentetnent ** of the sovereign people, delivered 
from tyranny and servitude by the Revolution ? 
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Mr. Lecky is pleased to attribute to the papal power 
" some of the worst calamities — ^the Crusades, religious 
persecutions, the worst features of the semi-religious 
struggle that convulsed Italy. ... It is not necessary," 
he continues, "to follow in detail the history of [what 
he is pleased to call] the encroachments of the spiritual 
on the civil power" (I Ii ISS)> though it would be more 
correct to say the encroachments of the civil on the 
religious power. 

But it is very necessary to do so, because though 
the main object of these struggles of the spiritual 
power with despotic kings was the independence of 
the Church, it cannot be gainsaid that personal and 
civil liberty were thereby enhanced, as Lecky himself 
admits (p. 235). 

It would be too long to discuss here the Crusades, 
which merely saved us from the fate now enjoyed 
by Islamic countries, or the alleged persecution of 
the Manichaeans, who, under the name of Albigenses, 
menaced to disrupt the incipient civilization of 
Europe by their subversive tenets of anarchy and 
collectivism, equally opposed as they were to eccle- 
siastical and to civil government 

The " semi-religious wars," or the so-called " wars 
of investiture," which both he and Montesquieu dis- 
ingenuously confound with the wars of Italian inde- 
pendence, eminently contributed to the cause of 
civil liberty in England, not less than in Italy, and 
elsewhere. Anselm, Becket, and Stephen Langton 
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were worthy coadjutors of the policy of St Gre- 
gory VII and the pioneers of political liberty. No 
one understands this better than Mr. Wakeman, the 
Anglican author of a recent History of the English 
Church. 

'* It is true," he says, " that Anselm could not have 
maintained the struggle [against clerical investiture 
by laymen] at all if he had not had the power of 
Rome at his back. Englishmen quickly saw that 
the question between Anselm and Henry was part of 
a far wider question. They felt that bound up with 
the resistance of the archbishop was the sacred cause 
of their own liberty. The Church was the one power 
in England not yet reduced under the iron heel of 
the Norman kings. The clergy was the one body 
which still dared to dispute their will. To them 
belonged the task of handing on the torch of liberty 
amid the gloom of a tyrannical age. The despotism 
of the crown was the special danger to England in 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries. It was the 
Church that, in that time of crisis, rescued England 
from slavery. Had there been no Becket, Stephen 
Langton, Archbishop of York, would have failed to 
inspire the barons to wrest the Charter from John " 
(p. 105). And on page 108 he continues: "From 
the Conquest to the time of Simon de Montfort two 
great dangers threatened England, the uncontrolled 
will of unjust, wicked kings and the grinding adminis- 
trative despotism of the government. From both she 
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was saved by the Church. In her own canon law she 
opposed to the king's laws a system which claimed a 
higher sanction, was based on principles not less 
scientific, and was already invested with the halo of 
tradition." 

It is this same canon law that the Church in 
France is, to-day, opposing to the tyranny of 
an omnipotent State or parliamentary majority, 
alias Grand Orient, which has, since four years, 
crushed out two of the most sacred liberties — 
the right to live in community and the right to 
educate one's children in the Christian faith, the 
faith of our fathers, ''once delivered to the 
saints." 

The long struggle, between the Popes and the 
German rulers, who sought to establish their des- 
potic rule in Italy and enslave the whole Church by 
making the bishops of Rome their domestic chaplains, 
resulted in the glorious Congress of Venice, 11 77, 
confirmed by the Peace of Constance, which is the 
first instance in history of peoples wresting political 
liberties from regal tyrants. The Magna Charta is 
the second in point of time. 

After a long and seemingly hopeless struggle with 
Frederick Barbarossa, Alexander III, to whom this 
Hohenstaufen had opposed a series of servile anti- 
popes, triumphed, and with him triumphed the League 
of the Italian Cities, of which he was the unarmed 
chief. Milan, Brescia, Pavia, and other cities, which 
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had been razed to the ground by the tyrant, thanked 
the Pope for having rendered them their liberty. 
Alexandria, an important city of the Piedmont, bears 
the name of this peaceful liberator. Voltaire refers 
to these events in the following terms : " Barbarossa 
finished the quarrel by recognizing Pope Alex- 
andria III, kissing his feet, and holding his stirrup." 
(Le mattre du monde se fit le palefrenier du fils d'un 
gueux qui avait v^cu d'aumdnes.) "God has per- 
mitted," exclaimed the Pope, '* that an old man and 
a priest should triumph, without fighting, over a 
terrible and powerful emperor " {Essai sur Us mceurs, 
II, 82V 

In the Eastern or Byzantine Empire, the clergy, 
at an early date, and long before the schism of 1054, 
began to succumb to Caesaro-papism, a revival of the 
ancient pagan system, in which the temporal ruler 
was also the high-priest of his realm, and we well 
know that neither personal nor civil liberty ever 
found foothold in this Bos Empire. 

" While the ecclesiastical monarchy of the West," 
writes a Protestant historian, " could lead onward the 
mental development of the nations to the age of 
majority, could permit and even promote freedom 
and variety within certain limits, the brute force of 
the Byzantine despotism stifled and checked every 

^ There is in the Palace of the Doges at Venice an immense 
picture commemorating this Congress, where the Peace of Constance 
prepared. 
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free movement" (Neander, History of the Church, 
VIII. 244). 

The French kings, even more than the English 
before Henry VIII, strove hard to establish the same 
system, and above all to exempt themselves from the 
Christian law of monogamy, which, with personal 
freedom, constitutes the great line of demarcation 
between Eastern, and Western or Latin civilization. 
Montesquieu assures us that a neighbour's wife, un- 
lawfully taken, or their own unjustly repudiated, 
caused all, or nearly all, the troubles between the 
Papacy and the French kings. 

On the whole, however, civil liberty in Europe had 
reached an advanced stage in the fifteenth century. 
Cities and provinces really had more self-govern- 
ment then, than during the sixteenth, seventeenth, 
and eighteenth centuries, more than they have now 
in some countries, notably in France. 

The neo-paganism of the Renaissance was one of 
those periodical revolts of what St Paul calls the 
''carnal mind, which is enmity with God." "Sapientia 
camis inimica est Deo" (Rom. vill). It was a con- 
juration s^inst Christianity and culminated in the 
Protestant revolt, which for ever destroyed the 
unity of Christendom, and set in motion a pro- 
gressive scepticism or rationalism, which is Pro- 
testantism in its last analysis. 

For more than three centuries English writers 
have repeated that the Protestant revolt was a 
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struck for liberty of conscience, notwithstanding 
the incontrovertible fact that all its foremost leaders 
were bitterly opposed to rel^ous toleration, and 
that the sects relentlessly persecuted each other, as 
well as the adherents of the ancient faith. 

Protestantism being, intrinsically, the nursery of 
rationalism, was necessarily a diminution of Christi- 
anity, and produced a corresponding diminution of 
liberty, both personal and civil At the Congress of 
Westphalia, 1648, where, as Macaulay states, "Pro< 
testantism reached its highest point, a point it soon 
lost and never regained" (Essay oh Ranke), was 
formulated the monstrous axiom Cuj'us regio efus 
riligio, which became the common law of Europe in 
lieu of the hitherto prevailing rule of One Lord, One 
Faith, One Baptism. Henceforth, as in pagan days, 
each ruler assumed the right to dictate the religious 
belief of his subjects in the new system of national 
churches. The " territorial system " it was called, 
and represented the net result of a century of 
Protestantism. 

There were, indeed, no fiercer despots over men's 
consciences than the so-called " reformers." If any 
doubt let him read their lives. Let him read of the 
bloody strife that rent the Netherlands after they 
had shaken off the Spanish yoke ; how the great 
Barncveldt fell a victim to miserable oppression of 
Gomarists by followers of Arminius, and vice versa ; 
Remonstrants persecuted contra-Remonstrants, 
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all on account of some metaphysico-religico distinc- 
tions neither understood clearly. 

Then let us consider the embarkation of the 
Pilgrim Fathers from Holland, where they had 
sought asylum from the rigid conformity enforced 
by reformed England. Finding themselves no better 
off in the republic, which had emancipated itself, 
simultaneously, from Spain and Rome, the Pilgrim 
Fathers shook the dust of the old world from their 
feet and sought a new hemisphere. Surely in the 
primeval forests men might hope to interpret Scrip- 
ture and serve God each according to his own lights. 
Not so. No sooner were the camp fires lighted, and 
the barest necessities of life provided for, than we 
find a theocracy of the rhost hard and fast type 
established by the Argonauts of the Golden Fleece 
of religious toleration. A veritable office of the 
Holy Inquisition was instituted ** to search out and 
deliver to the law " all who " dared to set up any 
other exercises than what authority hath set up." 
While it was gravely affirmed that " these cases were 
not a matter of conscience, but of a civil nature," 
Sir John Saltonstall wrote from England to the first 
Puritan Grand Inquisitors, Wilson and Cotton, re- 
monstrating "at the things reported daily of your 
tyranny, as that you fine, whip, and imprison men for 
their consciences." 

The acts of the Inquisition dwindle into insignifi- 
cance if we place in the other balance the excesses 
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committed, and the penal laws enacted from 1530 to 
1829 against Dissenters and against English Roman 
Catholics in England The Toleration Act of 
William and Mary, 1701, relieved Protestant " Recu- 
sants," but the penal laws against Catholics were 
maintained till 1829, though many had fallen into 
desuetude. The principal were: For hearing Mass 
a fine of 66 pounds and one year's imprisonment ; 
they were debarred from inheriting or purchasing 
lands ; they could hold no office nor bring any action 
in law ; they could not teach under pain of perpetual 
imprisonment ; they could not travel five miles with- 
out a licence, nor appear within ten miles of 
London under penalty of 100 pounds; while the 
universittes were closed against them by test acts. 
Catholics having been thus deprived of all means of 
obtaining a liberal education and raising their voice 
on behalf of the truth, Protestant writers, since three 
hundred years, have been able to travesty and mis- 
represent, unchallenged, all the facts connected with 
the Reformation. 

In France Louis XIV persecuted the Huguenots 
in virtue of the Cujus regio ejus religio (Whose 
the kingdom his the religion), and in spite of the 
protests of Innocent XI, who instructed his legate 
d'Adda to beg James II to intercede for them, de- 
claring that " men must be led, not dragged to the 
altar." 

The German, Swiss, and Scandinavian rulers made, 
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modified, an/d changed the reh'gion of their subjects 
at will. Of the intolerance of the Calvanistic Re- 
public of Geneva less said the better. Oppenheim, 
often pawned by its needy electors, is said to have 
changed its form of Protestantism fifteen times in 
twenty-one years. In Denmark, where Lutheranism 
was paramount and unadulterated, we find, writes 
DoUinger, '' that the nobility made use of the Reforma<» 
tion to appropriate not only the Church lands, but 
that owned by the peasants." ** A dog-like servitude 
weighs down the Danish peasants, and the citizens, 
deprived of all representative power, groan under 
oppressive burdens" (fies facte van Rugin^ p. 294, 
quoted by Dollinger). 

'' The dwellers on the great estates of the Church 
were now obliged to exchange the mild rule of the 
clergy for the oppressive rule of the nobility," writes 
Allen, page 313. " By these laws and enforced com* 
pacts the spoliation and the degradation of once free 
peasants were accomplished." In 1702 Frederick IX 
abolished slavery, but glebe serfdom, as in Russia, 
continued till 1804. Until 1766 the education of the 
people stood at the lowest grade, and it was not till 
1804 that freedom was conferred on 20,000 families 
who had been in a state of serfdom since the Reform- 
ation. 

In Sweden we find the great Protestant hero, 
Gustavus Vasa, appropriating all the commonage 
lands of the villages, and even the weirs, the mines, 
Q 
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and all uncultivated lands. Gustavus was, of course, 
obliged to share the spoils with his henchmen, whose 
rule was even more oppressive, and the peasants be- 
came wholly impoverished and degraded. 

In Germany we find the same record of spoliation 
and oppression of the peasantry, whose rights there 
was none to defend since bishops no longer sat in the 
Diet In 1663, 1646, 1654, the personal liberty of 
the peasants was progressively annihilated. '^Then 
was forged that slave chain," writes Boll, " which our 
peasantry have had to drag within a few decades of 
the present day" {Mecklenburg Geschichte). In 1820 
this glebe serfdom was abolished by the Grand Duke. 

In Pomerania, united with Brandenburg since the 
Reformation, Protestantism was paramount already in 
1534, and the fate of the peasantry was the same. 
The oppression was so intolerable that even those 
whose farms had not been appropriated or turned into 
grazing grounds, as in Ireland, fled the country. In 
the peasant ordinance of 161 6 they were declared 
" serfs without any civil rights," and preachers were 
compelled to denounce fugitives from the pulpit. 

The Elector of Brandenburg, it will be recalled, 
was the first to abjure Catholicism, and founded what 
became in 1701 the Prussian monarchy. 

There was no general Diet since 1656. The Estates 
no longer met, and the rulers imposed taxes at their 
will. Peasants fled to Poland, or became mendicant 
vagrants or brigands. 
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The Lutheran clergy were mere puppets in the 
hands of their tyrannical rulers, who even dictated or 
revised their sermons at times. Prussian despotism 
reached high-water mark under Frederick the Great, 
but he being a frank and consistent rationalist, who 
believed " in letting every man be blessed in his own 
way," religious persecution ceased. 

In Brunswick and Hanover the spoils of the Church 
appeased for a time the greed of reformation princes, 
but habits of luxury were engendered by their ill- 
gotten wealth, and they soon resorted to "money 
clipping." The towns lost all their inherited inde- 
pendence. For the decisions of municipal councils 
were substituted governmental decrees and circulars, 
as in France to-day, and ere long all trace of the 
ancient freedom of the Estates was lost. "The 
clergy," writes Havemann, " had long since sunk into 
dependence. . . . The cities were languishing from 
lack of public spirit . . • The power of modem states 
was unfolding itself over the sad remains of the 
ancient life and liberty of the Estates." 

In Saxony there was a nip-and-tuck struggle be- 
tween Lutheranism and Calvinism, in which the 
rack and the scaffold were freely used by Lutheran 
princes, who enforced their form of Protestantism 
according to the axiom Cujus regio ejus religio. 

On the Church lands in England had lived a dense 
population of tenant farmers. When these lands 
were confiscated by Henry VIII, thousands of these 
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peasantry became helpless paupers under the new 
regime. Vagrancy and mendicancy reached alamir- 
ing proportions. It was enacted that vs^ant beggars 
should be enslaved If they tried to escape they 
were to be killed. 

It appeared to Burnet [History of Reformation) 
that the intention of the nobility was to restore 
slavery. According to Lecky there were J2fiQO 
executions in the reign of Henry VIII; vagrant 
b^gars furnishing a large contingent 

Under Elizabeth charity by taxation or poor rates 
was resorted to for the first time in the history of 
Christendom. 

I think we must admit that liberty, both civil and 
religious, made shipwreck at the Reformation, and 
that the champions of the Protestant revolt were not 
exactly actuated by a desire for the well-being and 
freedom of conscience of their fellow-men. 

In England all was laboriously reconquered till 
1829, when Catholics were emancipated on their 
native soil.^ 

^ In refreshing contrast with this record of persecution is the 
proclamation of religious liberty in Maryland, 165a " The Catholics 
took quiet possession [of Maryland], and religious liberty obtained a 
home, its only home in the wide world . . . every other country had 
persecuting laws. . . . Protestants were sheltered against Protestant 
intolerance. The disfranchized friends of Prelacy in Massachusetts 
and the Puritans from Virginia were welcomed to equal liberty of 
conscience and political rights as Roman Catholics in the province of 
Maryland. ... In 1649 the General Assembly of Maryland passed 
an Act to this effect, yet five years later, when the Puritans obtained 
the ascendency there, they rewarded their benefactors by passing an 
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Some Catholic countries, Spain and Italy, were 
saved from the horrors of religious wars, but all felt 
the effects of the new rationalistic spirit, which, being 
a diminution of Christianity, was also a diminution 
of liberty. They lost many civil liberties, and des- 
potism strengthened its bands, till the great upheaval 
of 1790 destroyed the whole fabric of Europe and 
inaugurated a system of constitutional representative 
government. 

Representative government, our modern fetish, was 
not unjustly rated by J. J. Rousseau, when he said 
'' that a people with a representative government were 
slaves except during the period of elections, when 
they were sovereigns." France to-day is a striking 
illustration.^ 

Act forbidding that liberty of conscience be extended to 'popery,' 
' prelacy,' and ' licentiousness of opinion ' " (Bancroft's History of the 
UnU€dStat€s, I, vii.). 

Lecky corroborates this statement. " H6pital and Lord Baltimore 
were the two first legislators who uniformly maintained liberty of 
conscience, and Maryland continued the one solitary home for the 
oppressed of every sect till Puritans succeeded in subverting Catholic 
rule, when they basely enacted the whole penal code against those 
who had so nobly and so generously received them" {History of 
Raiionalism^ II, 58). 

An abridged copy of the Act of 1650, the first Act of religious 
toleration, will be found in the Appendix. The original from which 
I copied is in the archives of the Maryland Historical Society, Balti- 
more. 

^ On November 9th, 1906, the Socialist minister Viviani, after 
*' putting out the lights in heaven," exclaimed, *' What shall we say to 
these sovereigns who are slaves economically speaking, to these men 
who enjoy universal suffrage yet suffer in servitude ? How shall we 
appease them ? *' 
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An amusing incident is related by Leroy Beaulieu 
of a Neapolitan who hired donkeys to tourists. He 
was an eager advocate of representative government 
in 1869. Questioned as to his reasons, he said that 
since twenty-one years he had been hiring donkeys 
to English, French, and American tourists, who en- 
joyed representative governments and were all rich. 
Some years later the eminent economist met him 
again, and congratulated him on Ital/s having 
acquired a representative constitution. The disabused 
peasant bitterly denounced the new regime in that 
the burden of taxation had trebled, and that the very 
donkey he hired out was taxed. 

If the laws, or at least all important ones, were sub- 
mitted to untrammelled public vote, then only might 
we say that the government was truly representative. 

In many cases universal suffrage means the tyranny 
of ignorant, unprincipled majorities, while nowhere 
can it oppose an effective barrier against the accumu- 
lation of immense wealth in a few hands, and the 
creation of all-powerful oligarchies. When the majori- 
ties and the oligarchies come into collision, libeity 
will succumb. There will be more than one Bridge 
of Sighs. 

It is in vain that false philosophers would persuade 
us that altruism, some vague ''moral element of 
Christianism," will combine with rationalism and 
perpetuate our Christian civilization in some tran- 
scendent form. 



L 
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Christian civilization and morality are intimately 
and indissolubly connected with Christian dogma. 
The Fatherhood of God, Jupiter Optimus, was not 
unknown to the ancients, but the brotherhood of 
man, involving personal liberty and also civil liberty 
by extension, is essentially a Christian predicate, and 
is based on the dogma of the Incarnation. 

The lofty contempt our modem rationalists express 
for the fierce controversy waged over two Greek 
vowels by the partisans of Homoousion and Hotnoiou- 
sion merely betrays their ignorance of its vital im- 
portance. On that dogma, so nobly maintained by the 
See of Peter and Athanasius, rests our whole fabric 
of Christian civilization, the brotherhood of man, and 
its logical sequence, freedom from slavery. 

It is as absurd to suppose that the ''moral element 
of Christianity" will continue to exist after the erosion 
of Christian dogma, as to expect that a tree we have 
hewn down will continue to bear fruit It may 
indeed for a time remain verdant, and even put 
forth new shoots, just as we often see the loveliest 
flowers and fruits of Christianity in the lives and 
characters of individuals with whom the Christian 
faith has almost ceased to exist. But let us not be 
deceived. The lingering sap will cease to flow, and 
the last semblance of life will fade away. "The 
elements of dissolution have been multiplying all 
around us," writes Lecky. And when rationalism or 
secularism, or neo-paganism in other words, which 
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has already corroded Christendom to so great an 
extent, shall have accomplished its work of dis- 
integration with the aid of godless schook and gross 
literature, society will, I repeat, be compelled to 
restore Christianity, or slavery, or perish. 



CHRISTIANITY AND CIVILIZATION 

* At the end of the fourth century/' writes Guizot, 
**the Church saved Christianity . • . resisted the 
internal dissolution of the Empire and the bar- 
barians, and became the bond, the medium, and the 
principle of civilization. • . • Had the Church not 
existed the whole world must have been abandoned 
to purely material force" {History of Civilization^ 
I, 38). . . • ^ When all was chaos, when every great 
social combination was vanishing, the Church pro- 
claimed the unity of her doctrine and the univer- 
sality of her right ; this is a great and powerful fact 
which has rendered immense service to humanity" 
(iHd,^ II, 19). 

This unity was indeed the great factor in European 
civilization. On it the new civil societies, like wild 
olive branches, were grafted, so to speak. It became 
the bond of political unity, a kind of centripetal 
force, we may say, and the redemption from that 
inordinate love of independence which characterized 
the barbarians. 

Consequently the new civil societies made the 
maintenance of religious unity the foremost object 
of their policy. It became the public law of all 

«33 
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Europe and the common law of each state. To 
impugn this unity was considered a most heinous 
ofTence not against God only, but against the nation 
and against all Christendom. 

"Thus," writes another great Protestant, "Chris- 
tianity became crystallized into a single bond em- 
bracing all nations, and giving to all life, civilization, 
and all the riches of the mind" (Hurter, Life of Inno- 
cent in, I, 38> 

A corollary of this system of an universal Christian 
society was the reo^ition of a supreme tribunal. 
"One of the most elevated principles of the age," 
writes the same eminent German, " was that, in the 
struggles between the peoples and their rulers, there 
should be a superior authority charged to recall laws 
not made by men, though their interpreter were 
himself a man." Referring to the fiercely contested 
election of Othon, he continues: "Othon was the first 
to have recourse to Rome, the tribunal with whom 
rested the decision in these matters, when the parties 
did not wish to resort to the arbitrament of war." 

In France we find the great Suger, Abbot of St 
Denis, remonstrating with the Bishop of the free 
chartered city of Beauvais, brother of the King, with 
whom he was often at odds. 

" I beseech you not to raise a guilty hand against 
the King ... for you must see the consequences of 
armed insurrection against the King, especially if 
it be without consulting the Sovereign Pontiff. , . . 
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If the King, drawn aside by evil counsellors, has not 
acted rightly, it was proper to have informed him by 
the bishops and notables, or rather by our Holy 
Father the Pope, who is at the head of the whole 
Churchy and could easily have reconciled all differ- 



ences." 



In England we have many instances of both 
laymen and clergy appealing to the arbitrament of 
the Papacy. 

"The recognition of some principle of right, 
powerful enough to form a bond of lasting concord, 
has always been the dream of statesmen and philoso- 
phers," writes Lecky. " Hildebrand sought it in the 
supremacy of the spiritual power, and in the conse- 
quent ascendency of moral law " (History of Rational- 
ism^ 245). 

Voltaire pays homage to this public policy of the 
Middle Ages. " The interests of the human race re- 
quired a controlling power to restrain sovereigns and 
protect the lives of peoples. This controlling power 
of religion could well be placed in the hands of the 
Papacy. The Sovereign Pontiffs warning princes 
and people of their duties, appeasing quarrels, 
rebuking crimes, might always have been regarded 
as the images of God on earth. But men, alas, are 
reduced to the protection of laws without force" 
{Essai sur Us masurs, II). 

He describes what really did exist for centuries, 
though, of course, papal arbitration was not always 
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dScicious. Every great institution needs time to 
develop and mature. It would not be great were it 
otherwise. Moreover there were, unfortunately, many 
troublous times between the sixth and the fifteenth 
century, in which the Papacy itself was captive, 
buffeted, demeaned, and exiled by the struggles and 
ambitions of turbulent political factions in Rome 
itself. The very day on which Gregory VI I excoai- 
municated the German Emperor, he was seized and 
imprisoned by a noble Roman bandit, until his 
people were able to deliver him by main force. 

*' Another corollary of this universal Christian 
Society was that right found a protector in the 
common Father of the faithful ; in the grand idea of 
a supreme chief who without employing material 
force judged in last resort . . . What great misfor- 
tunes would France and all Europe have been spared 
if, in the reign of Louis XVI, an Innocent III had 
been Pope. His rdle would have been to save the 
lives of the people" (Hurter's Innocent III, II, 200-23). 
To German Protestant vrriters like Hurter, Voigt, 
Neander, etc., is due the honour of vindicating the 
true r61e of the Papacy in the Middle Ages. 

The rights of suzerainty exercised by the Papacy 
also formed part of the public law of Europe. 
In those wild, lawless days, when robber barons 
enjoyed the privilege of being highwaymen on their 
own estates, and often extended their depredations to 
those of their neighbours, property rights had no 
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sanction, and the weaker succumbed to the stronger 
in virtue of the '* fist right," which we now translate 
variously by "the right of the strongest/' political 
" majorities/' and the " survival of the fittest" 

The practice then arose among weak owners of 
dedicating their lands to the Church, in order to obtain 
spiritual or moral protection against the brute force 
of stronger neighbours. What private owners did in 
a small way was done by princes on a larger scale. 

Referring to the peculiar incidents when roving 
Norman pirates, in possession of Sicily and Naples, 
seized the person of the Pope and insisted on be- 
coming his vassal, Voltaire writes as follows:— 
" Robert Guiscard, wishing to be independent of the 
German Emperor, resorted to a precaution which 
private owners took in those days of trouble and 
rapine. The latter gave their property to the Church 
under the name of Oblata, and, paying a slight tax, 
continued to enjoy the use of it The Normans 
resorted to this custom, placing under the protection 
of the Church in the hands of Nicholas II (1059) 
not only what they held, but also their future con- 
quests (on the Saracens). This homs^e was an act 
of political piety like Peter's Pence ; the two pence 
of gold paid by the Kings of Portugal ; like the 
voluntary submission of so many kingdoms " {Essai 
sur les pueurs, II, 44). 

It was thus that England became a fief of the Holy 
See, a most unfortunate circumstance, as the temporal 
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pecuniary obligations arising therefrom were exploited 
to estrange the English from the See of Peter, in the 
following centuries. 

" In 1 329," continues Voltaire, " the King of Sweden, 
who wished to conquer Denmark, addressed the Pope 
as follows: 'Your Holiness knows that Denmark 
depends on the Roman See and not on the Grerman 
Emperor.' ... I only wish to show," Voltaire adds, 
''how every prince who wished to recover or usurp 
a domain appeakd to the Pope. ... In this case the 
Pope defended Denmark, and said he could only 
decide on the justice of the case when the parties had 
appeared before his tribunal, according to the ancient 
usage." 

Nor did Christians alone appeal to this spiritual 
tribunal. The bull of Innocent III, cited by Hurter, is 
an excellent exponent of the mind of the Church in all 
times. " As they (the Jews) claim our succour against 
their persecutors, we take them under our special pro- 
tection, following in this the example of our pre- 
decessors, Calixtus, Eugenius, Alexander, Clement, 
and Celestin. We forbid every one to force a Jew to 
be baptized, for he who is compelled cannot be said 
to have the faith. No Christian must dare commit any 
violence against them, nor seize their property, without 
a legal judgment. Let no one trouble them on their 
feast days by striking or throwing stones at them," etc. 

It will be objected that the fulcrum of Western 
ctvilijpation was a spiritual despotism. But these 
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terms exclude each other. Can we call an authority 
despotic which had no material force, and rested only 
on a divine commission and the common sense of 
prince and people, recognizing its credentials — on 
public opinion in fact ? 

It was a fundamental law of every state that any 
one, no matter what his rank, who impugned the 
Unity of the Faith, or committed offences so heinous 
as to justify the supposition that he was no longer a 
Christian, fell under the ban of the Church and 
became outlawed, if at the end of a year he had 
not been absolved. In his Historia Imperatorum 
Schafnaburg explains the wintry flight of Henry IV 
across the Alps to Canossa by his eagerness to be 
absolved before the year had revolved, because other- 
wise he would have forfeited his crown. Ut ante hanc 
diem non absolveretur^ deinceps juxta Palatinas leges 
indignus regio honore habeatur. 

Three causes were generally admitted as suflicient 
for the excommunication of a sovereign. First, if he 
fell from the faith. Second, if he ravaged or seized 
ecclesiastical lands or desecrated churches. Thirdi 
if he repudiated his own wife or appropriated his 
neighbour's. This latter point, as Voltaire and 
Montesquieu have pointed out, was the cause of 
nearly all the quarrels between the French kings and 
the Papacy, a fact which our Jacobins, in the Chambers 
and elsewhere, deliberately ignore, when they menda- 
ciously misrepresent the Church as having constantly 
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encroached on the civil power. The case of Philippe 
Augustus and the hapless Ingleburge of Denmark 
was a test case, so to speak. 

" It was not," writes Hurter, " a question of con- 
tested claims of the Papacy, but of this great question. 
Is the sovereign subject to the laws of Christianity ? 
It had to be decided whether the royal will should 
triumph or not over the force regarded as constitu-* 
ting the unity of Christendom " {Life of Innocent IIP). 
M(Hitesquieu's testimony is unimpeachable when he 
testifies that this Public Law of Europe was univer- 
sally recognized. ''All the sovereigns," he writes, 
^ with inconceivable blindness, themselves accredited 
and sanctioned, in public opinion, a law which had no 
force except by it" 

If the laws against heretics, who were to our fore- 
fathers what the anarchists are to us, were oppressive, 
some of the blame should surely be apportioned to 
the laymen who sat in the mixed assemblies in which 
they were made. ''Almost all Europe, for many 
centuries, was deluged in bloodshed at the direct 
instigation or with the full approval of the ecclesi- 
astical authorities." It is in this disingenuous way 
that Lecky refers to the operations of the Public Law 
of Europe against the Albigenses or Manichaeans of 
Provence, and probably to the wars of Italian inde- 
pendence and the Thirty Years War. Until the 
thirteenth century he assures us that practically no 
persecutions (prosecutions) against heretics occurred. 
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It was then that the Public Law of Europe began to 
be trampled on by sectarians who adopted and 
propagated Gnostic, Paulician, Manichaean, and other 
subversive theories, imported from the East by 
Semitic- Islamic settlers in the fair lands of Provence. 
Spain and Italy, the countries in which the Public 
Law of Euro*pe was maintained, were the only ones 
who were spared the horrors of civil religious wars. 
They were saved by inquisitions, it will be retorted. 

Without seeking to defend the system, we may be 
permitted to inquire whether it were not preferable, 
at that time, to execute some ringleaders of religious 
revolt (30,000 in three centuries is a fair estimate), 
than to deluge whole countries in blood for many 
decades, about controversies which not one in a 
million could possibly grasp ? Lecky the rationalist 
assures us that " the overwhelming majority of the 
human race, necessarily, accept their opinions from 
authority. Avowedly like Catholics, or unconsciously 
like Protestants. They have neither time nor oppor- 
tunity (nor capacity) to examine for themselves" 
{History of Rationalism^ I, loi). 

Does any one seriously believe that the Camisards 
were fighting for predestination and infant damna- 
tion, which have been shelved recently by Presby- 
terians in the United States ? 

In England, France, Germany, everywhere, greed 
and political ambition were the incentives ; the 
passions of ignorant masses were merely used as a 

R 
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means. Back of both, and behind all, we descry 
secret societies, the true pandemoniums, where these 
revolts are organized, and whence Mammon, "the least- 
erected spirit that fell," Moloch, ''horrid king be- 
smeared with blood," Belial, and all that crew, 
described by Milton, are sent forth to execute the 
behests of the eternal enmity between ^ the serpent's 
seed and the seed of the woman." 

In this unholy struggle '' all the bonds of cohesion 
on which political oi^nization depended were weak- 
ened or destroyed," writes Lecky. "The spirit of 
private judgment had descended to those totally 
incapable of self-government, and lashed their pas- 
sions into the wildest fury " {History of Rationalism^ 
p. 239). Voltaire is even less complimentary. He 
describes the Hussites as "wild beasts whom the 
severity of the emperor had roused to furor." 

In Germany, apostate ecclesiastical and secular 
electors were seeking their own aggrandizement 
Bishoprics with their manses were converted into 
hereditary principalities. As to their Swedish ally, 
Gustavus Adolphus, I refer my readers to the judg- 
ment of a Protestant admirer of this doughty 
champion of the Reformation. On page 329 of 
Thirty Years War Schiller writes as follows :— 

" The last, the greatest service, Gustavus Adolphus 

could render to religious and civil liberty was to die 

(1632, at battle of Lutzen). ... It was no longer 

jx>ssible to doubt that he was seeking to establish him- 
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self in Germany, not as a protector, but as a conqueror. 
Already Augsburg boasted that it had been chosen as 
the capital of the new monarchy. The Protestant 
princes, his allies, made claims which could only be 
satisfied by despoiling the Catholics. It is then per- 
mitted to conclude that like the barbarian hordes of 
yore, he intended to divide the conquered provinces of 
Germany among the Swedish chiefs of his army. 
His conduct towards the unfortunate Elector Palatine, 
Frederick V, is unworthy of a hero. The Palatinate 
was in his hands, justice and honour required that he 
return it to the legitimate sovereign. But to avoid 
doing so he had recourse to subtleties which make us 
blush for him." 

It is only fair to add that Gustavus did finally 
restore the Palatinate to Frederick, but as a fief of the 
Swedish crown. 

What, I ask, has been gained by the overthrow of 
the Public Law of Europe? For this was waged 
the Thirty Years War, one of the most cruel the 
world has known. Atrocities were committed on 
both sides, and the tu quoque argument is very 
foolish. But if it be admitted that defensive war is 
always just and righteous, we must -allow that the 
Catholics were justified in fighting for their public 
law. They were in possession since more than twelve 
centuries, and were resisting assailants who showed no 
quarter, and who robbed them of their churches and 
persecuted them, relentlessly, whenever they gained 
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the upper hand, just as the Puritans did in Maryland. 
And what was the net result of the Thirty Years 
War? The loss of liberty both civil and religious. 
The German electors, ecclesiastical as well as secular, 
had been but administrators of free citizens, who now 
became subjects with little or no voice in the govern- 
ment. As to religious liberty, the new axiom Cujus 
regie ejus religio was substituted for One Lord One 
Faith. The ruler of each realm became the infallible 
Pontiff of his subjects. " If any gratitude from this 
scandalous and accursed world were to be gained, and 
I, Martin Luther, had taught and done nothing else 
than this, that I have enlightened and adorned the 
temporal authority, for this alone should it be thank- 
ful to me, since even my worst enemies know that a 
like understanding as to the temporal authority was 
completely concealed under the Papacy" (Watch's 
Augs.^ XIV, p. 520). 

In this same connexion Schiller makes the follow- 
ing statement. " No country changed religion oftener 
than the Palatinate. Unhappy weathercock of the 
political and religious versatility of its sovereigns, it 
had twice been forced to embrace the doctrines of 
Luther and then to abandon them for those of Calvin. 
Frederick III deserted the Confession of Augsburg, but 
his son re-established it by most violent and unjust 
measures. After closing all the Calvinist temples 
and exiling the ministers and school teachers, he 
ordered by his will that his son should be brought up by 
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Lutherans ; his brother, however, annulled this will and 
became regent under the young Frederick IV, who 
was confided to Calvinists with strict orders to destroy 
in his mind the '* heretical doctrines of Luther by all 
means, by beating and whipping even." It is easy to 
guess how subjects were treated when the heir to the 
throne was thus tyrannized over" {Thirty Years 
War, p. 40). 

What, I ask, has Europe gained by the overthrow of 
its public law? Strife, anarchy, nihilism in religion 
as in philosophy. After centuries of dabbling, flounder- 
ing, and blundering, we are again seeking to devise 
some principle of unity, some Amphictyonic Council 
to supplement the illusory balance of power; to set up 
a Court of Arbitration to replace the one that really 
did exist in the Middle Ages and functioned as well 
as could be expected in those days of liquescence. 

All in vain. The grand Peace Congress from 
which the Papacy was excluded was followed, almost 
immediately, by two most cruel wars which were pre- 
eminently subjects for arbitration. Men will submit 
to this court questions about which they do not care 
enough to fight about them, but these subjects only 
will they submit to arbitration. Unless the Lord 
build the house, in vain they labour who build. 

There is only one tribunal that can ever arbitrate 
efficaciously, and this is the one which presided at the 
Genesis of Christendom.^ 

^ HaU Caine, explaimng Uie titie of hit book, TAi Etirnal City, 
expressed himself as foUows: "In the new meUiods of settling 
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Socialists and anarchists, without having pondered 
the passage from Guizot I quoted in beginning this 
chapter, understand perfectly that our Western or 
Christian civilization is grounded on the unity of one 
Holy Catholic Church, and the destruction of the 
social structure being the object of their ambition, 
they very logically direct all their efforts to destroy- 
ing this foundation. 

The work of disintegration was begun in the 
sixteenth century. ''Socinius, the most iconoclastic 
of Protestants, predicted that the seditious doctrines 
by which Protestants supported their cause would 
lead to the disintegration of society" {History of 
Rationalism^ II, 239). 

This work of disintegration has made rapid progress 
since the eighteenth century in virtue of the law 
of accelerated movement The French Revolution, 
like the Protestant revolt, was essentially a work 
of disintegration. The successors of the Masonic 
Jacobins of 1790 openly proclaim their set purpose 
of completing the work begun by th^ grands ancStres 
of bloody memory. 

" The Revolution," wrote Renan (in the preface to 
Questions contemporaines\ "has disintegrated every- 
thing, broken up all organizations, excepting only 

interaational disputes, the old mother of the Pagan and the Chxistian 
worlds will have her rightful rank. . . . Her religious and historical 
interest, her artistic charm, above all the mystery of eternal life seem 
to point to Rome as the seat of the great court of appeal which the 
future will see established." 
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the Catholic Church. The clergy alone have re- 
mained organized outside the State. As the cities, 
in the days of the ruin of the Roman Empire, chose 
bishops for their representatives, so in our provinces 
the bishops will soon be the only leaders left in a 
dismantled society." 

The object of the Separation Law was to accom- 
plish the disintegration of the Church, the only 
organized body, outside the State, which the Revolu- 
tion failed to disintegrate, because Pius VI rejected, 
in toto^ the civil constitution of the clergy. These 
noble French priests were drowned, guillotined, pro- 
scribed, and imprisoned by tens of thousands, but the 
Church in France maintained the principle of life 
strong within her, and on the third day she rose 
again. 

What violence failed to accomplish a century ago, 
the Third Republic hoped to compass by guile and 
fraud, labelled liberty and legality. 

The true purpose of the Law of Separation was to 
break up the Church into an ever-increasing number 
of viviparous Associations cultuelleSy independent of all 
ecclesiastical control. 

The successor of Pius VI, Ithuriel-like, has 
pierced the thin disguise of the toad lurking in the 
purlieus of Eden.^ Instead of a divided demoralized 
clergy, the Masonic Jacobins are confronted by the 
serried ranks of an invincible phalanx. 

^ Faradisi Losi^ Book iv. 
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" At the end of the fourth century," writes Guizot, 
''it was the Church with its magistrates, its institutions, 
and its power that vigorously resisted the internal 
dissolution of the empire and of the barbarians, ajid 
became the bond, the medium, and the principle of 
civilization between the Roman and the barbarian 
worlds " {History of Civilization). 

Now, as in the fourth century, we are menaced 
with social dissolution. The barbarians are at our 
gates, nay, in our midst, and not in France alone, 
by any means. A ferocious, self-seeking atheistic 
materialism is disrupting Christendom. And let us 
not be deceived. Societies are never saved and re* 
generated except by their generating principle ; and 
the generating principle of Western civilization is 
Christianity. 

Therefore, I repeat, that society will be compelled, 
in self-defence, to restore Christianity or slavery, in 
some form ; State Socialism perhaps — or perish. 

%ist November^ 1906. 
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Page 29 

STANCE DI> 28 DeCEMBRE, 1906. 
Au Sinai Journal OfficUl^ page 1236. 

M. Delahaye: ''M. Briand's law is older than himself. 
We find traces of it in all the Masonic convents. . . . 
Gentlemen, why are we going to vote this additional law, 
as we did the first Separation Law, without changing an 
iota ? . . . Because the lodges have so decided. 

" The Convent, the public should be told, is the general 
assembly of the lodges. . . . The Convent, called during 
the Revolution La Convention^ is the source of all our 
evils. On 12 November, 1904, brother LafTerre (a senator), 
thirty- third degree, read the following ordre du jour: 
* The general assembly of the Grand Orient addresses to 
M. Combes warm assurances of sympathy and confidence, 
and begs him to persevere courageously in the struggle 
to defend the Republic against clericalism, and accomplish 
social, military, and fiscal reforms. The Assembly demands 
that at the session of January, 1905, Separation and the 
retraites ouvriires be discussed simultaneously.' " 

M; LafTerre and the reporter of the new Separation Law 
here applauded ironically. 

M. Delahaye continued : '' Let us pass to the Convent 
of 1905} stance 23 September, 1905. 

" Le Frire Roret, reporter (of the Masonic Commission): 

249 
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• . • A wish more important, and which will be adopted 
without discussion, emanates from the Congress of the 
region of Paris. It regards the Separation and has been 
slightly modified by the (Masonic) Commission (of 
political and social studies). The Congress demands that 
the Separation Law voted in the Chambers be amended 
by the Senate. Your Commission judges that it is most 
important that this law be voted immediately and 
promulgated before the legislative elections (May, 1906), 
so that the country may see that it is a liberal law and not 
at all vexatious. . . . Your Commission proposes the follow- 
ing vote: 'The Convent emits the wish that the law, 
imperfect but perfectible, be adopted by the Senate as 
rapidly as possible and promulgated before the elections, 
but that it be amended later by the Republican Parliament 
and rendered more distinctly laique.^ " 

M. Delahaye continued : '' It is well to notice that laic 
has two meanings. For us it means not ecclesiastic; for 
Freemasons it means atheistic, anti-Catholic. ... I have 
proved, incontestably, that M. Briand is here as the mouth- 
piece of Freemasonry, to which he says he does not belong. 
. . . There is a privil^ed Congregation in France which 
holds property as a sociiti immobili^re of the Grand Orient 
by * interposed persons.' This Congregation is about to 
sell its real estate of the Rue Cadet (Paris). It received 
an offer of 1,250,000 francs. The State offers to buy it 
for 1,300,000 francs, to be used as a telephone office. . . . 
I wish to know why the State does not simply expropriate 
this Congregation, seeing that it is illegal, because this 
soditi immobilih'e is simply a personne interposiei . . . 
Gentlemen, the book just published by one of your former 
friends, M. Flourens (ex-minister). La France Conquise 
Edward VII and Ckmenceau^ is going to enlighten rulers 
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deaf to the voice of the Pope (who had condemned 
Masonry since 1728). The Bourbons and the French 
nobility, whom Freemasonry had doomed to death, were 
dancing on the first floor of the lodges, while overhead 
sentence was being passed on them. ... In spite of many 
changes of government since a century, we are descending 
steadily, because your principles, destructive of family, 
country, and private property, have entered into our legisla- 
tion. . . . We have a fine army, but at your touch it 
becomes no more than a national guard. We have many 
vessels, but no navy. . . , Ere long kings and emperors, 
who now utilize Freemasonry, will end by saying, 'This 
instrument is very dangerous.' " 

There were cries of "C^/wnr, cldturer The discussion 
was closed. No one replied to M. Delahaye. 
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.TinUtaSTi^:-' ;a :^ umoal Convent of the Grand 
^ . -gtc. :jcpt,--n;«'. igcA. tbe Jomrmal de G/nive, the 
OAiin^ ^«-s; /Tcttstant daily, made the following 
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•*Sefibmirt, 1906. 
' n -M TBit :r» K diasitpiTler qoe h fraDc-ma9onnerie 
. TOiaa JSi .jesQn«es dn pays (I3 France). 
t^uuM^ nle K .vmrie ^;m vin^-six miDe adh^nts, die 
: 'A ^^lici^tK fnn^atse. Toutes les lois 
ate m piamc a uaaaaait out etc d'aboid 
, ,isua s& oaitenB. Elle les a impos^es au 
t Cbambces. EUe dictera toutes les 
» assurer I'application, 
IM a'vB linnf. «c perjocng. ooa pas meme les plus inde- 
fm^uKk. stMMUC Iteuita' de from sa voloat^ souveraine. 
9i wait tnssihtt tttSK. cetui qm sc penD^trait seulement 

"JiMUSt dapois repoqoe oA Rome cooiinaodait aux tois 
. OS OS m poinlle puissance. Et (%tte 
pMWTT ^ est d'autant pihis iotte, 1 cette haire, qu'elle 
»bit vktoransement tme crise redoutable. 
Xf^ I'a&in d«s fiches, oo ooyah h maconnerie morte, 
Unt >Q lEic^sj ^:«Q malade ; mais, i force d'audace, elle a 
IBMUphc lie »trs <»iieiius, qui dejii sonnaient joyeusement 
nkiUitli L-es Licox tieis des moDbres de la Cbambie 
I font (nccs-masoos. 
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"La volonte de la franc-magonnerie, nul ne Tignore plus, 
c'est de detruire le catholicisme en France. Eile se dresse 
comme une Eglise contre FEglise de Rome. Elle n'aura 
ni cesse ni repit, qu'elle ne Tait jet6e bas, qu'elle n'en ait 
sem6 les poussi&res au vent. Tous ses ressorts sont unique- 
ment tendus vers ce but. Les autres religions, si m^me 
elle ne les ignore momentan^ment, elle parait les manager. 
Elle se dit sans doute que, le catholicisme ayant rendu 
r^me sous son ^treinte, Tandantissement des autres con- 
fessions ne serait pour elle que jeu d'enfiant. 

" Mais Fadversaire n'est pas encore terrass^, auquel elle 
s'^tait attaqu^e. II est comme Antee, qui, toutes les fois 
qu'il touchait le sol, retrouvait de nouvelles forces. Elle 
s'en rend bien compte. C'est pourquoi, crainte que d'un 
tour de reins d6sesper^ il ne se dresse dans toute sa 
vigueur, elle n'a point pouss6 jusqu'ici la lutte k fond. 
Parfois m6me elle semble accorder une tr^ve; elle rentre 
dans ses quartiers. Mais, d^s que la vigilance des catho- 
liques lui parait suffisamment endormie, eUe se jette de 
nouveau sur sa proie. Elle continuera cette tactique jus- 
qu'au triomphe d^finitif. 

" Ce triomphe est-il prochain ou lointain ? Pour le 
moment, la defiance de Rome est bien ^veill6e, et Pie X 
n'est peut-€tre pas de ces hommes qui se laissent prendre 
aux feints d^sarmements. 

" Quelques-uns se demanderont comment il peut se faire 
qu'une minority si fidble gouveme ainsi tout im pays. 
C'est pourtant tris simple. D'abord les magons sont 
itroitement unis ; et I'union fit toujours la force. Ensuite, 
appartenant tous aux classes moyennes, ils exercent par 
leur situation personnelle, par leurs fonctions — tous les 
gros bonnets de Tadministration sont affili6s k la franc- 
magonnerie — ^une influence tr^s grande. L'on peut dire 
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qu'ils disposent de toutes les faveurs gouvemementales ; 
et ces faTeun, ils ne les distribuent qu'i bon eadent Non 
seulement done ib tiennent k leur discretion tons ceux 
qui occupoit un poste quelconque de TEtat, mais encore 
tous ceux qui aspirent k en occuper un, et ils sont l^on. 
^a leur iait une annie formidable, disciplintfe par Tint^dt 

"On comprend que, dans ces conditions, la firanc- 
ma(onnerie n'ait qu'ii Cure un signe aux pouyoirs publics 
pour qu'elle soit immMiatement ob^ie. Quoi qu'elle 
d^de, ce sera ex^cuti sur Theure. 

'' La franc-mafonnerie, dit-jl, salt mieux que le gouveme- 
ment lui-m6me, quelle somme de resistance, en ce moment, 
le catholidsme pent opposer k un assault d^cisif. Elle 
n'ignore pas que, quoiqu'il soit tris ^branle, il serait tr^ 
hasardeux de le vouloir abattre d'un dernier coup. Elle 
craint surtout que, si elle ne parvenait pas k lui faire 
exhaler le soupir supreme, il ne retrouv&t une nouvelle vie, 
la volonte et r^nergie de vaincre k son tour. 

" La fianc-ma9onnerie se gardera de compromettre, dans 
une lutte cbanceuse, les fruits de longs eflforts. Elle a 
emprunte sa devise k Rome: 'Patiens quia setema,' et 
elle attendra qu'elle puisse frapper k coup sibr. Les proba- 
bilitis sont done pour que, tout en s*opposant k ce que 
des relations soient renou^es avec le Saint-Si^e, die ne 
chassera pas les catholiques de leurs demiers retranche- 
ments, e'est-^-dire de leurs ^glises ; elle les y laissera tran- 
quilles, jusqu'au jour oil, par un nouveau coup d'audace, 
elle s'en emparera. 

*' Un de ses orateurs a prophetis6 qu'avant peu on en- 
tendrait des 'batteries d'all^gresse ' sous les voiites de 
Notre-Dame; et les propheties ma^onniques ne se sont- 
elles pas souvent realisies?" 
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Page 204 

On November 9th, 1906, M. Briand described the status 
of the Church in France as follows (Officiel^ 2459) : "The 
churches are affected to public worship, and must remain 
so indefinitely. ... It is our duty to leave them open. 
. . . Reunions are possible; you may have them. The 
priest may live in direct communication with the people; 
he may receive manual gifts. Perhaps the Catholic hier- 
archy about which you are so much concerned will suffer. 
Perhaps this faculty left to the faithful to live with their 
priest haphazard {au hasard de la rencontre) will soon dry 
up the revenues of the priests; it will certainly dry up 
those of the bishops.'' 

It is well also to recall here the words pronounced by 
M. Briand, October 17th, 1905 {Journal Offidel, 1223), 
r^arding the Associations cultuelks: "They will be hardly 
bom on the nth December, 1906. They will not have 
had time to obtain funds. If we deprive them of the 
patrimony of Ih&fabriques and menses episcopates it will be 
impossible for them to maintain public worship, and the 
faithful will be unable to practise their religion." 

Yet the Government impudently declares to-day that the 
Catholics are hard to please ! 

On December ist, 1906, M. Briand sent forth an ukase 
commanding every priest to consider public worship assimi- 
lated to public meetings, and to make a declaration to the 
mayor according to the law of 1881, 

Now the law of 1905 says that public worship cannot be 
regulated by the law of 1881. Moreover, this law requires 
the constitution of a bureau, and that a declaration be 
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made before each meeting twenty-four hours in advance. 
M. Briand took upon himself to modify the law {Passaupkr) 
and to say no bureau was necessary, and that one declarar 
tion would do for a year ! The clergy made no declarations. 
A few were made by Anarchists and Freemasons. 

From the 12th to the 20th December the police were 
kept busy making thousands of procis verbaux all over 
France. This idea of making 65,000 prosecutions every 
day was soon found to be grotesque and impracticable. 
Moreover, under the law of 1881 it is the owner of the 
public hall or the caf(£ or cabaret who is prosecuted for 
not making the required declaration. The State and the 
communes being now the allied owners of the churches 
since December nth, 1906, th^ should have been pro- 
secuted and not the priests. This same M. Briand, who 
thus modified the law of 1881, had declared in the Chambers: 
'' Common right no longer exists if you interpret it other- 
wise than the law'' (November 9th, Journal Offidel^ 

p. 2438). 

Since December nth, 1906, the Church in France is 
very much in the condition of the man who went down 
from Jerusalem to Jericho. 

On December 29th, 1906, a new Law of Separation was 
passed. It confers on 36,000 mayors the right to invest 
36,000 priests with a precarious use of Church edifices, 
sauf disaffection. The time-limit is to be decided, i 
Pamiabk^ between the mayors and their nominees. Truly 
this is the reductio ad absurdum of separation. 

M. Briand assures us "that the mayor will accord the 
church to the curi most capable of keeping it in good 
condition" {Journal Officiely p. 3398, December 21st, 
1906). This is lay orthodoxy. "As to the period of en- 
joyment, it is impossible to fix it by law," says M. Briand, 
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"to one, two, or three years" {Officiely p. 3407), "*ce sont 
des questions d'esp^ce qui seront tranchees selon les com- 
munes ' ; it will vary in each commune." 

To this M. Ribot replied: "'C'est I'anarchie dans 36,000 
communes.' At every election this question will be raised, 
Shall we leave the church to the curi or not? You are 
making of this question, eminently a governmental one, 
a municipal question, given over to dissensions, competi- 
tions, and coteries " {Offictel^ p. 3407). 

The new Law of Separation (December 29th) abolishes 
the sequestration ordered on December nth of all Church 
revenues, etc., till December, 1907. It turns over im- 
mediately to the communes and to lay institutions all the 
property of the Church. Yet on November 9th {Journal 
Officiel^ p. 2461) M. Briand stoutly resisted the Left, 
clamouring for this very thing. "We must not raise illusory 
hopes," he said. 

" No," cried a deputy, " it will be like the milliard of the 
Congregations." 

" There are fourteen milUons of revenue," continued 
M. Briand, "... but are they 'liquid,' free of charges? 
The communes are stretching out their hands to receive. 
You will give them what? Nests of lawsuits. Yes, nests 
of vipers that will poison the commimes with their venom." 

To explain this change of policy M. Briand said : " We 
have acquired the certitude that the situation is without 
issue. It was impossible to expect that during the next 
year regular associations (of 1905) will be constituted to 
claim this property of Ihtfabriques. We cannot remain 
another whole year in this uncertainty" {Journal Officiely 
P« 339^1 December 2 ist). A French proverb says : "Souvent 
femme vane bien fou qui s'y fie." 

And in the same session M. Briand, to explain why it 
s 
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was not possible to lend the churches to euris under the 
new law for any definite time, said : " In fixing no term 
the Government is logical. Having a law to execute (that 
of 1905), and having the conviction that the Church will 
end by accepting it, we could not give to uncontrolled 
associations under the law of 1901, which are a concession 
to the Church, the same advantages as to Associations 
cultueiles*^ (1905) (Journal Offidel^ p. 3407, December 21st, 
1906). 

The new law of December 28th, 1906, says the use of 
the churches can be obtained by the declaration of the 
cuH individually, or of an association formed according to 
the law of 1 90 1, or rather according to certain articles of this 
law only. The Church may not avail herself of the articles 
which permit the formation of associations called *'of 
public utility" — like the S.P.A., for instance. 

This is what these Jacobins understand by combating the 
Church, A coup de liberti by dint of liberty ! They speak 
of giving droit commun^ common right. But they never do 
so. The Church is excluded from the right of forming 
Associations d'utiliti publique conferred by the law of 1901, 
though placed under this law since December 28th, 1906. 
The new law is only a makeshift M. Briand said (21st 
December, p. 3398, Journal Officiel): "Evidently this 
legislation is not definitive. Turn the pages of history up 
to the Revolution ; you will see that the Convention had 
the same difficulties as we to-day. See the number of laws 
voted in the year 1795 alone" (there were eleven Laws of 
Separation). Just so. France stands where she did in 

1795- 
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Page 228 
RELIGIOUS LIBERTY IN CATHOLIC MARYLAND 

Confirmed by the Lord Enacted & made at a 

Proprietary by an instrument Geiiall Session held i & 

under his hand & seale. 20 day of Aprill Anno Dm 

Phillip Calvert. 1649 as folio weth viz. 

26th August 1650. An act concerning Religion. 

fibrasmuch as in a well 
governed & Xpian Comon Wealth matters concerning 
Religion and the honor of God ought in the first place to 
bee taken into serious consideracon & endeavoured to 
bee settled. Be it therefore ordered and enacted by the 
Right Ho^^ Cecilius Lord Baron of Baltemore absolute 
Lord Proprietary of this Province with the advice & 
consent of this Generall Assembly. That whatsoever 
'pson or 'psons within this province & the Islands there- 
unto belonging shall from henceforth blaspheme God that 
is curse him or deny our Saviour Jesus Christ to be the 
Sonne of God, or shall deny the holy Trinity or the 
unity of the Godhead, or shall use or utter any reproachfull 
speeches concerning the said Holy Trinity shal be punished 
with death & confiscation to the lord Proprietary and his 
heirs. . . • 

And bee it also further enacted by the same authority 
advise and assent that whatsoever 'pson or 'psons shall from 
henceforth uppon any occasion of offense or otherwise in 
a reproachful manner or way declare call or denominate 
any 'pson or 'psons whatsoever, inhabiting residing or 
traffiqueing or commerceing within this Province or within 
any of the Ports Harbors Creeks or Havens to the same 
belonging, an heritik, Scismatick Idolater, puritan. Inde- 
pendent, Calvenist, Anabaptist Brownist Antimmoniam, 
Barrowist Roundhead, Sepatist Presbiterian, popish prest. 
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Jesuite, Jesuited papist or any other name or terme in a 
reproachful manner relating to matter of Religion shall for 
erery such offense, forfeit and loose the some of tenne 
shilUngs one half thereof to be paid unto the person of 
whom such reproachfiill words are or shall be spoken and 
the other half thereof to the Lord Proprietary. . . And 
whereas the inforceing of the Conscience in matters of 
religion hath frequently fallen out to be of dangerous Con- 
sequence in these Commonwealths where it hath been 
practised And for the more quiet & peaceable gov^ of 
this Province & the better to pserve mutuall Love & 
Amity amongst the inhabitants thereof. Be it therefore 
also by the Lo Proprietary with the advice and consent of 
this Assembly Ordeynd & enacted that noe persons 
whatsoever within this province or the Islands Ports 
Harbors Creeks thereunto belonging professing to believe 
in Jesus Christ shall from henceforth bee any waies troubled 
Molested or discountenanced for or in respect of his or 
her religion nor in the free exercise thereof within this 
province . . . nor any way compelled to the beliefs or 
exercise of any other Religion against his or her con- 
sent soe as they be not imfaithfuU to the Lord Proprie- 
tary or molest or conspire against the Civill Gov* estab- 
lished. . . . And that all & every person that shall presume 
contrary to this act directly or indirectly either in person 
or Estate wilfully to wrong disturb or molest any person 
... in respect to his or her Religion shall be compelled 
to pay trebble damages to the party soe wronged or 
molested & for every such offence shall also forfeit 20' 
sterling ... or if the ptie soe offending as aforesaid shall 
refuse or be unable to recompense the party soe wronged 
. . . then such offender shall be severely punished by 
publick whipping & imprisonm* without baile or maine- 

P"^' • The fireemen have assented. 
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